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BY J. F.. SCHOFIELD, 


= FEW months ago the Editor of THE CATHOLIC 
f WORLD allowed me to bring before his readers 
the position of the Church in Denmark and Ice- 
land,* and the notable revival of Catholic Faith 

“aoe and life that has taken place in the smallest of 
the Scandinavian Kingdoms and its far-off northern depend- 
ency. No less interesting is the story of the recent progress 
of our holy religion in Norway, and of this I propose to give 
a sketch, albeit but in bare and inadequate outlines. It is a 
story of a mission stretching, in isolated points, over an im- 
mense extent. of country; of slow growth and comparatively 
small exterior results. But there can be no doubt whatever 
that the influence of the Church is not to be reckoned merely 
by the number of converts, and that there is a great future 
for the Faith in Norway. 

The few Catholics of the country were formerly under the 
jurisdiction of the Vicar-Apostolic of Sweden, from whose rule 
they were separated on July 23, 1863, Norway being erected 
into an independent Apostolic Prefecture. It was not until 
1873 that complete freedom of worship and rights of citizen- 
ship were granted to the Catholics of Scandinavia, and it was 
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nearly twenty years later that the last anti-Catholic law was 
repealed. As late as 1885 the Norwegian Catholics were reck- 
oned as only 600 in number. They were ministered to by 15 
priests—an average of 40 souls to every missionary! Missions 
were established at Christiania, Frederickstad, Frederickshald, 
Bergen, Trondhjem, Troms6, Atengeard, and Hammerfest. 
There were two religious communities—a branch of the Sisters 
of St. Joseph from Chambéry, and of the Grey Sisters of 
St. Elizabeth from Neisse. In 1892 Norway welcomed her 
first Vicar-Apostolic in the person of Mgr. Johann Olaf Fallize, 
from whose reports much of what I am about to write is taken. 
Nearly twenty years of his wise and energetic rule have re- 
sulted in a wonderful advance of the Church both as to pres- 
tige and activity. 

Bishop Fallize points out that the number of conversions 
is greatly in excess of the apparent increase, owing chiefly to 
the fact that the financial crisis of 1899 swept away countless 
manufactories and commercial houses, and threw tens of thou- 
sands of industrious workmen into poverty. The result was 
an immense wave of emigration to the United States, and 
among those whe thus left their native land were many sons 
of the Church. From Christiania alone over one hundred 
Catholics emigrated to America, many of whom left their wives 
and families behind until they had found work and a settled 
home, thus laying a serious burden on the Church in the capi- 
tal. The emigrants have proved true to their holy Faith and 
a credit to their country. 

In the preceding year the Swedish Government had sent 
a fanatical preacher, ‘“‘ Lektor” Bergstrém, to Norway, that he 
might study and report how best to oppose the advance of 
the Church in Sweden. He sent the government a most com- 
fortless statement as to the increase of Catholics in Norway, 
laying the blame partly on the Norwegian authorities. It is 
true that the Norwegian Government, considering its make-up, 
has always acted with unusual liberality towards Catholics. It 
guarantees to Catholics full liberty of worship, entire freedom in 
the appointment to all ecclesiastical offices, in education, the 
administration of Church property, and the foundation of relig- 
ious houses. One exception to its fairness and liberality is its 
prohibition against the Society of Jesus. The government 
recognizes the respect due to the Catholic priest, entrusts to 
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the Catholic pastor certain legal formalities with regard to the 
civil registration of the members of his flock, and makes im- 
portant contributions in respect of the expenses incurred in 
the upkeep of churches and parochial schools. The liberality 
shown by the great majority of Protestants corresponds to 
such legislation. Protestant burghers have chosen Catholics 
to represent them on county councils, and even in Parliament, 
and have entrusted important positions to them, Onthe death 
of Leo XIII. official sympathy was expressed to Mgr. Fallize 
and his flock, Protestant authorities assisted at the Requiem 
Mass, and the Protestant press, without exception, devoted 
sympathetic notices to the memory of the great Pope. 

It is notorious that Norway did not separate from the 
Catholic Church of her own will, but was forced into apostasy 
by King Christian III., of Denmark, to which country Norway 
was then united. For a whole century the Norwegian people 
strove for their ancient Faith; but they were a flock without 
a pastor; it was forbidden under pain of death for any priest 
to reside in the country; the confession of the Faith was 
punished by loss of all property and by banishment, and in 
order to deceive the people many externals of Catholic worship 
were retained, so that at last the opposition came to an end 
and the country was Lutheran almost without knowing it. 
Happily this policy secured (however unconsciously) the valid 
administration of Baptism, and with Catholic ceremonies and 
the imitation of Catholic titles in the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
(“ bishops,” ‘‘ provosts,” “ parish priests’’), there was retained 
also, Mgr. Fallize assures us, a great part of Catholic doctrine 
and tradition. If the people at last came to hold the Catholic 
Church in abhorrence, it was because she was caricatured as 
a very evil monster. At bottom the people remained, in a 
sense, implicitly Catholic, and even in the Lutheran State 
Church preserved their deep Christian feeling and their innate 
sense of liberty. But there was no Cardinal Allen to found 
a Douay for Scandinavia, and no religious or seminarists—no 
jlores martyrum—came to sow with their blood the seeds of a 
future harvest. 

When Norway won back her political freedom in 1815, 
her first act was to assert in her new constitution absolute 
religious freedom for all her people. It now seems incompre- 
hensible that when the constitution was presented to the 
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King at Stockholm for his signature this article was deleted. 
It was only in 1845 that the old Draconian legislation was 
abolished, and in 1891 that full religious liberty was estab- 
lished, and the last remnants of the old disabilities swept 
away. This long delay of justice was but one link in a long 
chain of oppression and broken promises on the part of the 
‘predominant partner.” The rupture of the union with Sweden 
on June 7, 1905, brought back political freedom to Norway ; 
and on November 18 of that year the country chose her own 
king in the person of the Danish Prince Karl, who rules over 
Norway as Haakon VII. 

The State Church is far less free than the Catholic Church. 
Its head is theoretically the king, but actually and for all prac- 
tical purposes the parliament. Though gagged and fettered by 
Erastian tyranny, it has succeeded in preserving much of the 
old tradition of the Faith. The remoteness of the country and 
the conservative sense of the people have, on the whole, effect- 
ually hindered the spread of that plague of rationalism of which 
German Protestantism is so mortally sfck. At the University of 
Christiania, however, and even in the theological faculty there, 
the reverse is unhappily the case, and the laity in many places 
have been shocked to find that pastors recently educated there 
are often entirely without faith in many of the fundamental doc- 
trines of the Christian religion and openly deny the Divine in- 
spiration of Holy Scripture. There is no one to take the place 
of Dr. Krogh-Tonning at the University. In 1903 a chair of 
Dogmatic Theology was vacanf, and the theological faculty 
proposed as its occupant a Dr, Erding, who denied the Two 
Natures in Christ, the new birth in Baptism, and the Real 
Presence in the Sacrament of the Altar, and submitted the 
Bible to the extreme “ scientific” theories of the Harnack 
school. Only one professor, Dr. Odland, protested against the 
nomination; his protest was dismissed, and he now presides 
over the only high school of the State Church which is not 
possessed by the freethinking spirit. A storm of indignation 
arose, however, throughout the country; the minister, Knud- 
fen, who held the portfolio of public worship, risked his posi- 
tion in defence of the “ orthodox” Lutheran faith; but all in 
vain. Dr. Erding was appointed professor, and the State 
Church was rent by an internal quarrel of the first magni- 
tude. Clergy and laity, in countless meetings, abused each 
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other in the roundest terms, while thousands of earnest and 
believing souls were sick with horror and distress. It is but 
natural that the last few years should have seen many turn- 
ing, at least with inquiry, towards the old Faith. The storms 
that threaten to engulf the State religion have aroused in 
numberless hearts a wistful envy of those who have found 
safety in the Bark of Peter. And who can say what may not 
be the result of this awakened desire? 

Not very long ago, in a Protestant newspaper at Bergen, 
there appeared, over the signature ‘‘ Vox Populi,” an earnest 
request to the Catholic pastor of the city, Father Erik Wang, 
that he would publicly discuss the new teaching of the un- 
believing party in the Lutheran Church. The writer, who 
represented apparently a considerable number of religious- 
minded and believing Protestants, spoke of the widespread 
desire “that this question should be treated from a really 
authoritative standpoint, and in a competent and scientific 
manner.” They knew, the writer continued, that Father 
Wang was able to do this, and they hoped he would be willing 
to do so. The good priest was only too glad to help his 
fellow-citizens, and preached a Lenten course of conferences 
on ‘‘ Modern Christianity” to a great audience of both Cath- 
olics and Protestants. 

A sign of the restlessness that is affecting the people’s 
religion is shown by the transitory success of various reviv- 
al preachers. A Norwegian, who had been for some years 
in America, not long since attracted audiences of between 
four and five thousand men, night after night, in Christiania, 
his special theme being his opposition to the baptism of 
children. After some months he was quite put in the shade 
by a Methodist preacher, Barrat by name, who also had 
crossed the Atlantic, and stated that he returned “ full of the 
Spirit.” His meetings were extraordinary assemblies, the sup- 
posed “gift of tongues” being especially in evidence, many 
of his followers (like the original disciples of Edward Irving) 
pouring out torrents of sounds, of which neither themselves, 
nor those who listened, understood the meaning. In the 
remote country districts, too, wandering preachers attract the 
attention of the scattered country folk, and proclaim the 
wildest doctrines which usually inculcate hatred of the Catholic 
Church. The religious temperament of the people, the long 
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winter, during which most of their life has to be spent in- 
doors, and their isolation, combine to make them too often 
an easy prey to the ignorant fanaticism of these self-appointed 
orators. Happily, the Catholics are absolutely uninfluenced 
by such attempts, and many earnest Protestants have been 
led by such extravagances as these to turn to the Church 
for security of faith and peace of soul. 

The Vicar-Apostolic is making special efforts for the in- 
crease of religious houses, of which there are three at present, 
and which are warmly welcomed by the people. Close to St. 
Halvard’s Church in Christiania is St. Elizabeth’s Home, under 
the Grey Sisters, who devote themselves to the care of the 
sick in their own homes. The Mother Provincial resides here, 
and there are hospitals cared for by the same order of Sisters 
at Trondhjem, the ancient capital of Norway, and at Hammer- 
fest, the most northerly town in the world, where the sun in 
winter does not rise for two months, or set for a similar 
periodin summer. Another hospital has been recently establis- 
hed at Troms6, somewhat south of Hammerfest, but still far 
within the Arctic Circle. It is interesting to know that the 
medical men of Troms6 urged the community to this new de- 
parture. Wherever they have a hospital, the Sisters also direct 
the parochial schools. The Sisters of St. Joseph administer 
a large hospital at Christiania, and five others in the south 
of Norway. The third religious congregation—that of St. 
Francis Xavier, the members of which are all German nuns 
—has its mother-house at Bergen, where both doctors and pop- 
ulace value their work in the highest degree. At Stavanger 
their hospital is so surely needed that the presbytery has 
been given up to them for increased accommodation, and the 
parish priest has found a residence elsewhere in the town. Mer. 
Fallize is most anxious to see the foundation of religious 
houses for men. Regular priests, he says, are greatly needed 
to aid the parochial clergy in giving missions, retreats to clergy 
aad religious, instruction to converts, etc.,and to supplement 
their efforts in the pulpit and confessional. The Bishop writes: 


Jesuits and Dominicans, zealous for souls, have indeed come 
from time to time, in answer to my call, to help us, and the 
names of Fathers Lamotte, Giinther, Fels, Perger, and espe- 
cially of our inspired friend from Berlin, Father Konrad 
Fischer, O.P., are renowned in Norway; but these isolated 
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visits are not enough. We must have our own monks and 
cloisters, and the cloisters must found their own mission-sta- 
tions, even where as yet there are no Catholics. Denmark 
has already a sufficiency of Religious men, Norway not one ; 
in this respect she is in worse case than the negroes of Africa. 


Mgr. Fallize also seeks most earnestly to create a native- 
born Norwegian priesthood. Several such convert-priests are 
already working zealously on the mission, and others are pre- 
paring for holy orders in the College of the Propaganda in 
Rome. 

It is noteworthy that it is the Norwegian seop/e that have 
so welcomed the revival of Catholic life in their country, and 
this welcome has been warmly seconded by King Haakon who 
a short while before his election to the throne had an affec- 
tionate audience with the Holy Father, and who is on the 
best of terms with the Vicar-Apostolic. Mgr. Fallize was 
commissioned when on his visit ad limina to bear the Pope’s 
heartfelt congratulations and paternal wishes to the young 
King on his accession. 

There is, then, every reason for hopefulness when we think 
of the future of the Norwegian Mission, The good Bishop 
has indeed a scattered flock to rule over; there were last year 
only fifteen fully organized parishes, 21 churches and chapels, 
24.secular priests, 3 convents with a number of dependent 
houses. A small English or American diocese would think it- 
self terribly understaffed with so slender a plant. But the 
present results are the smallest part of the encouragement 
that those feel who watch the progress of the Church in Nor- 
way. There is a great movement among the people that they 
themselves do not yet fully realize. It is with them as with 
all the northern races on both sides of the Atlantic. Defec- 
tive forms of Christianity have been tried in place of the 
ancient Religion, and been found wanting. They have been 
powerless to satisfy spiritual needs, and helpless in the strug- 
gle against modern unbelief. They have fallen an easy prey 
to the tyranny of the state, and have by their very nature 
created and fostered endless division within themselves. And 
so the northern nations everywhere are beginning, where | 
Faith exists at all, to turn back to the Rock from which they 
were hewn. There is an old saying that} is still to be heard 
in the country districts of England, which expresses a deep, un 
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conscious tradition of truth: ‘The Catholic Religion was the 
first, and it will be the last.” 

One Church alone holds the future, because one alone never 
changes in her witness, and holds out the same faith and the 
same gifts to all human souls in every age. And the story 
of her missions throughout the world is the pledge and the 
prophecy of that future which is hers and hers alone. 





AN ACT OF FAITH. 


BY EMILY HICKEY. 


My God, I believe in Thee! 
Father eternal, 
Maker supernal 
Ot all that is, and that was, and is yet to be, 
The passing, and the enduring infinitely ! 
And Love’s Begetter from all eternity— 
Maker and Father of all, Maker and Father of me, 
My God, I believe in Thee! 


My God, I believe in Thee! 
O supreme Lover 
Who didst discover 
The one sole way to vanquish the great-waved sea 
Rolling ’twixt God and man unebbingly, 
Till, smit by Thy lifted cross, it turned to flee— 
Lover, Redeemer of all, Lover, Redeemer of me, 
My God, I believe in Thee! 


My God, I believe in Thee! 
Lite’s Lord, Life’s Giver, 
For aye and ever 
Source and Fountain of boundless sanctity, 
Pouring high sapience and wisdom royally 
Down on Thy suppliant people, the blest, the tree— 
Thou who art tain to hallow all men, oh, hallow me! 
My God, I believe in Thee! 





ATTEMPTED SETTLEMENTS OF THE SCHOOL OUESTION, 


BY MICHAEL HENRY LUCEY, Ph.D. 


MHE present system of Catholic parish schools is 
the work of a century. During all these years 
the Catholic people have, from their private 
means, given every dollar which has gone to- 

- 5 =m ward erecting and equipping the buildings in 
which the schools are housed. They have likewise contributed 
the entire amount necessary for the support and maintenance 
of the schools with the exception of meagre state aid received 
at infrequent intervals. 

We have noted what a heavy burden this century-long 
struggle has imposed on a people who sincerely believe that 
religious instruction is an essential part of any sound educa- 
tion which seeks to make not only upright men but loyal citi- 
zens, While this burden has been borne cheerfully and un- 
complainingly, yet there has always been a feeling that in 
this matter the state has been dealing unjustly with its citi- 
zens. And as citizens of a free state, the Catholic people 
have, from time to time, striven to place the justice of their 
claim before their fellow-citizens. 

As we have observed before, the question of church versus 
public school was fought out in the Common Council of the 
city before the establishment of the first Catholic school, and 
the decision was in favor of the former. When St. Peter's 
was established a few years later there was no opportunity. 
for the Catholic parent to decide between the relative merits 
of the parish and the public school, as the latter was not yet 
in existence in the city. 

But from the first we may note that the Catholic authori- 
ties were in favor of a just and reasonable amount of state 
supervision and control in return for state support. The law 
of 1813, which recognized all the church schools of the city, 
irrespective of denomination, as a part of the state system, 
and which made them its accredited agents for the education 
of children, provided laws for their administration. To the 
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trustees of the church schools were given the powers and 
duties of inspectors of common schools, They possessed power 
in the examination, appointment and rating of teachers; were 
required to visit the schools, and in general were held respon- 
sible for their administration. They were required to report 
periodically on the condition of the schools under their care 
to the Commissioners of Education, appointed by the Com- 
mon Council. 

This arrangement, in which the Catholic parish schools 
shared, was continued for twelve years, during the administra-. 
tion of Bishop Connolly, and was then terminated. 

Bishop DuBois, as we have seen, was likewise in favor of 
coming to an agreement in the matter. In 1834, in an appli- 
cation to the officials of the Public School Society for the use 
of one of their school buildings which had been erected near 
the Cathedral, he requested that the board permit him to em- 
ploy a Catholic teacher, subject to the approval of the board; 
that the books used be subject to his approval; that he be 
permitted to visit the school from time to time and submit his 
observations to the board, but that final actions on these sug- 
gestions be left entirely with them. He likewise requested 
that the use of the building be permitted him after the school 
was dismissed in order that the Catholic children might re- 
ceive religious instruction. 

Archbishop Hughes, while a strenuous defender of the 
parish school, was likewise in favor of compromise. In the 
proposals submitted to the Board of Aldermen the Catholic 
authorities expressed their willingness to place practically the 
entire administration of their schools in the hands of the pub- 
lic officials, reserving to themselves the designation of teachers 
and the approval of the text-books to be used, subject, how- 
ever, to the approval of the proper public officials. This 
compromise plan likewise failed. 

Cardinal McCloskey, the successor of Archbishop Hughes, 
was essentially a man of peace, who accomplished results by 
gentle means, hence his administration, which is marked at 
one end by the Second Plenary Council, and at the other by 
the Third Plenary Council, was in New York one of quietness 
and peace. That this was due mainly to the gentle but firm 
character of the Cardinal, and to the respect in which he was 
generally held, is at once evidenced not only by a comparison 
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of his administration with the preceding and following ones, 
_ but likewise by the consideration of the course of events in 
many other dioceses at the time. 

Not only were the relations of the Cardinal and his own 
people marked by this spirit of harmony and good will, but 
his administration is likewise characterized by a growing spirit 
of tolerance in the community at large. The great Civil War 
had purged the country of almost all traces of bigotry and 
know-nothingism. The days of storm and stress were now 
over; a period of peace and good will had set in, This change 
of sentiment is marked in various ways in the social, indus- 
trial and commercial worlds. Even amore kindly feeling came 
to be entertained for the church schools. This is evidenced 
by the action of the people of both the city and the state, as 
represented in their legislative assemblies. After a lapse of 
sixty-three years the parish schools again received a measure 
of state support, small, it is true, but yet enough to mark 
the change which had taken place in the sentiments of the 
people at large. 

During the session of 1868 the state legislature granted to 
the church schools of the state, irrespective of denomination, 
a share in an appropriation of fifty thousand dollars. The 
money was to be paid on the warrant of the Comptroller, ac- 
cording to the number of scholars instructed without charge 
during the preceding fiscal year. 

The same amount was appropriated in 1869. In 1870 the 
appropriation was increased to seventy-five thousand dollars, 
and this amount was again given in 1871. 

In addition to these general appropriations which were to 
be divided among all charity schools, regardless of religious 
affiliations, there were appropriations for particular schools. 
The only Catholic parish schools which benefited by this 
special legislation were four in the City of Brooklyn, and 
these during one year only. The entire amount ‘appropriated 
was $6,875. 

At this time, also, contributions were made to the parish 
schools directly from the city treasury, as had been done 
when the schools were first organized. Now, however, no 
general plan was followed, no special fund was created for the 
purpose. On the contrary, the appropriations were special; 
many schools received no aid at all; and the amounts so cor- 
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tributed were classed as ‘‘donations.’”’ Nor was the Catholic 
Church alone favored. The records of the Board of Aldermen 
show that appropriations were made to churches of all de- 
nominations for various purposes. 

This spirit of tolerance was not only manifested in direct 
aid from the public treasury, but likewise by attempts at set- 
tling the entire school question on a permanent basis. In this 
matter, as in so many others, the Cardinal allowed the pas- 
tors of the churches wide latitude. He knew that his faithful 
priests were as much interested in the Christian education of 
their flock as he himself was. He had, moreover, faith in 
their ability and judgment, and left the working out of the 
details to them. 

Compromise plans were tried in Rondout and in Pough- 
keepsie. Although the schools affected were, therefore, not in 
New York City, yet they were in the diocese of New York, 
and the Catholic school authorities of the city were vitally in- 
terested in the outcome, and watched the experiments with 
keen attention. 

The Rev. M. C. O'Farrell had brought the Franciscan 
Brothers to start a school in ‘a building belonging to St. 
Mary’s Church, in Rondout, about 1874. At that time Rone 
dout was divided into three school districts. The school 
building used for the parish school was in School District No. 
3, where there was a large Catholic population in a great 
majority. The district school was not large enough to accom- 
modate all the children of the district, so in 1877 Rev. Dr. 
J. J. Duffy took advantage of this to persuade the trustees of 
District No. 3 to hire the school building belonging to the 
church, situated in the district, at a rental of $200 a year, and 
also to engage the Franciscan Brothers as teachers, subject to 
their obtaining a state certificate. The brothers did secure 
the certificates and were engaged. In school hours they wore 
secular dress, though putting on the religious garb afterwards. 
This arrangement lasted a number of years with fairly satis- 
factory results. 

About the same time a similar plan was inaugurated at 
Poughkeepsie. On August 21, 1873, the Board of Education 
of the city of Poughkeepsie entered into an agreement with 
. Archbishop McCloskey, Rev. Dr. Patrick McSweeney, and the 
other trustees of St. Peter’s Church, whereby the city leased 
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the two buildings belonging to the church for a period of ten 
years, at the yearly rental of one dollar, the city also agree- 
ing to pay the premiums of insurance on the leased property 
during the continuance of the lease, 

By the terms of the agreement the Board of Education 
was to have the absolute control and use of the buildings and 
lands and school furniture for the use and purpose of public 
schools during the school hours fixed by the board. Before 
and after school hours the buildings, land and furniture were 
to be under control of the lessor. 

The schools formerly known as St. Peter’s Church School] 
for Boys,” and the “Girls or Female School of St. Peter’s 
Church,” were now respectively designated as Public Schools 
Ir and 12, and became a part of the public school system of 
the city. 

The selection of teachers was, as in the case of the other 
public schools, in the hands of the Board of Education, although 
there was an unwritten understanding that only Catholic teach- 
ers should be employed, and in fact this was done to the end. 

The scheme worked with very little friction, and was re- 
garded by many thoughtful men as a satisfactory solution of 
the entire question. It certainly gave satisfaction to the 
people of Poughkeepsie, for after the ten years’ lease expired 
the arrangement was continued as a matter of course, and 
when its legality was finally questioned, its warmest defenders 
were members of the board of education of this city. 

During the greater part of the time while the plan was in 
operation the following was the daily order of exercises: 


8:45 A. M. morning prayers, 
9 to 12, regular course as in other schools, 
12 short prayer, — 
I P. M. religious instruction, 
1:30 regular secular course, 
3 closing religious exercises. 


The state school hours were from 9 to 12 A. M., and from 
1:30 to 3 P. M., and no child was compelled to attend the 
religious exercises except by the parents’ desire. 

In 1897, in order to remove any possible objection, it was 
verbally agreed that all religious or denominational instruc- 
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tion should be discontinued in the leased buildings during 
school days, and the right to use the buildings for such pur- 
poses was waived by the lessor. _ 

We are now to enter on a new phase of the school ques- 
tion, a phase which was marked by much earnestness and no 
little feeling. The previous battles on the school question 
had been waged with those outside the ranks of Catholicity. 
In this struggle the parties that differed were found in the 
Church itself. The controversy, which was unequalled in the 
history of the Church in the United States, was not local, 
but rather national. | 

All Catholics held that religious instruction was an essen- 
tial part of the education of their children. The method or 
manner of supplying this necessary element was an open 
question, and on this Catholics were divided. The divergent 
views thus held indicated no disagreement on the value or 
necessity of religious education, but simply an honest differ- 
ence of opinion as to the proper, or rather most expedient 
method of putting this principle into practice. 

While it is difficult to draw dividing lines which are clear 
and well marked, because the views of the opposing parties 
shaded one into the other, yet we shall get a fairly accurate 
notion of the situation if we note the two classes of extremists, 
and the advocates of a policy of compromise. 

Again in ascribing views to any one of these parties it 
must be borne in mind that in each party or school there 
were various types from the most extreme to the most liberal. 
The most radical of the first class, then, were out and out 
defenders of the parochial school. They would listen to no 
compremises, nor would they brook any semblance of state 
control. The right of education belonged to the parent and 
to his accredited representative, the Church. With this right 
the state should in no way interfere. 

The other type were stanch defenders of the public schools, 
They contended that these schools gave a sound secular edu- 
cation, and that the necessary religious instruction could and 
should be furnished by the Church or the home, Further- 
more, they held that the public schools were an essential part 
of our republican scheme of government. In them all classes, 
the rich and the poor, the native and the foreign born, the 
Catholic and Protestant met. It was in them that these future 
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citizens of the republic learned lessons of tolerance, of respect 
for their neighbors, of the equality of all before the law. 

Between these two schools of thought there was a third, 
the party of compromise. While they were believers in the 
parish schools they did not condemn the public schools. 
While they were opposed to sending their children to the 
public schools as then administered, they hoped that in time, 
their fellow-citizens could come to realize the necessity of 
religious instruction in all schools, and that a plan satisfac- 
tory to all would be evolved. In the meantime they advo- 
cated the establishment of parish schools wherever possible, 
but would seek to have the burden of supporting these schools 
lessened by coming to an agreement with the state. To this 
end they would practically turn the control of these schools 
over to the state, reserving to themselves only privileges in 
the matter of selecting teachers and text-books. 

While the mutterings of this storm of dissension were just 
beginning to be heard, the Third Plenary Council of the 
Church met at Baltimore. The fathers now took a positive 
stand in the matter of Catholic Schools. Former legislation 
on the school question had been of an advisory kind, now the 
tone was mandatory. 

The fathers of the council adopted the following decrees: 

1. Within two years from the date of the promulgation of 
the council a parish school should be erected and maintained 
in connection with every Catholic church, unless the bishop, 
on account of grave difficulties, saw fit to grant a delay. 

2. Any pastor who, within this time, failed to provide a 
parish school through neglect and after repeated warnings 
from his bishop, should be deemed deserving of removal from 
his church. 

3. Any parish which neglected to aid its pastor in erecting 
and maintaining a parish school should be urged to do its 
duty by the bishop by every prudent and efficacious means, 

4. All Catholic parents should send their children to the 
parish schools unless, for special reasons, they were excused 
by the bishop. 

This rigid insistence on Catholic Schools was exactly to the’ 
mind of the Most Reverend Michael Augustine Corrigan, the 
successor to Cardinal McCloskey. One of the greatest inter- 
ests of his life was the promotion of parochial schools. Long 
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before the Third Council was held, he had, as Bishop of New- 
ark, warned, urged, encouraged and commanded the clergy and 
laity to build, patronize and improve the parochial schools. 

This zeal on behalf of Catholic schools he carried with him 
to New York. He took his stand squarely on the absolute 
necessity of these schools. In his first pastoral as Archbishop 
of New York he made his position clear. ‘‘We can no 
longer ask ourselves ‘Shall we promote Catholic Schools for 
our children?’ but the only question is this, ‘how can this 
be most efficiently accomplished ?’” 

In this advocacy of parish schools he was, however, op- 
posed to any plan of compromise which would in any way 
lessen the authority of the Catholic officials in the manage- 
ment of their schools. His rigid adherence to this principle 
made him the leader of the conservative element as opposed 
to those of liberal tendencies who advocated some arrange- 
ment with the public authorities. 

About this time, out in the City of Fairbault, Minnesota, 
in the Diocese of St. Paul, another attempt was made to 
settle the school question. On August 31, 1891, the pastor of 
the Church of the Immaculate Conception, and the local 
board of education came to an agreement whereby. the man- 
agement of the parochial school connected with the Church 
passed under the control of the board. The plan was no novel 
one. It had been suggested in all its essential details over 
fifty years before by Archbishop Hughes, and very much the 
same arrangement had been tried at Poughkeepsie without 
arousing any undue excitement. But such was the temper of 
the time that the arrangement between the parish school au- 
thorities and the local board of education of a far away Min- 
nesota town stirred Catholic circles to their depths. 

This discussion of the relation of the parochial schools to 
the state in which the participants were, for the most part, 
Catholics themselves was marked by intense feeling. A num- 
ber of pamphlets and magazine articles quickly followed. The 
extreme advocates of the parish schools held that the state 
had no right to interfere with the right of the parent to edu- 
cate his child, while the advocates of compromise held that the 
state had an undoubted right to provide for the education of 
her citizens. As the Rev. Dr. Bouquillon, of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, put it, ‘“‘ Not only has the state the right to found and 
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manage schools, but also to enforce a minimum of education. 
The latter does not exceed the limits of the state’s just power 
and is in no way contrary to Catholic teaching.” 

The controversy finally assumed such proportions that it 
reached Rome and called for the interposition of the Holy 
Father himself. Accordingly, acting under instructions from 
the Apostolic See, the Most Rev. Francis Satolli, Archbishop 
of Lepanto, called a meeting of the Archbishops of the United 
States at New York, in November, 1892, to consider this and. 
other important matters. 

At this conference the school question was discussed in 
all its bearings. In the resolutions adopted by the Arch- 
bishops it was resolved to promote the erection of Catholic 
schools, so that there might be accommodation in them for 
all Catholic children. It was recognized, however, that a very 
large numer of Catholic children attended the public schools, 
and for these it was decided that provision be made for im- 
parting Christian Doctrine not only on Sunday, but likewise 
on some other day or days of the week. Parents were also 
urged to assist in this work at their homes. 

Certain definite rules were also laid down by the Arch- 
bishop of Lepanto, as Delegate of the Apostolic See. 

In the matter of Catholic parish schools the Papal Dele- 
gate emphasized the importance of erecting them where needed 
and enlarging and improving those already established, in 
order to make them the equal of the public schools in teach- 
ing and discipline. To this end he suggested that the teachers 
of these schools should prove themselves well qualified, not 
only by previous examination before the diocesan board, but 
also by certificate and diploma received from the schoo] board 
of the state. This was urged so as not to appear regardless, 
without reason, of what public authority requires for teaching. 
Secondly, a better opinion of Catholic schools would be cre- 
ated. Thirdly, greater assurance would be given to parents 
that in Catholic schools there would be no deficiency to ren- 
der them inferior to public schools; that, on the contrary, 
everything would be done to make Catholic schools equal to 
public schools, or even superior. Fourthly and lastly, it was 
held that the plan would prepare the way for the state to see, 
together with the recognized and tested fitness of teachers, 


that the laws would be observed, in all matters pertaining to the 
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arts and sciences, to method and pedagogics, and to whatever 
is ordinarily required to promote the stability and usefulness 
of the schools. 

In accordance with the Holy Father’s expressed command 
the method of caring for these Catholic children who attended 
the public schools received special attention. As to the 
public schools, it was stated that the Catholic Church in par- 
ticular, and especially the Holy See, far from condemning them 
or treating them with indifference, desired rather that by the 
joint action of the civil and ecclesiastical authorities that there 
should be public schools in every state. But the Catholic 
Church shrinks from those features of the public schools which 
are opposed to the truth of Christianity, and to morality, and 
since, in the interests of society itself, these objectionable feat- 
ures ought to be removed, not only the bishops, but the citizens 
at large should labor to remove them, in virtue of their own right 
and in the cause of morality. 

When there were no Catholic schools at all, or where the 
one that was available was little fitted for giving the children 
an education in keeping with their condition, then the public 
schools might be attended with a safe conscience. The dan- 
gers of perversion were to be rendered remote by remedial 
and precautionary measures which were left to the conscience 
and good judgment of the ordinary. The Archbishop, how- 
ever, suggested the adoption of one of three plans for the re- 
ligious education of the Catholic children who, in large num- 
bers, received their education in the public schools, the choice 
to be made according to circumstances. 

The first plan suggested was an agreement between the 
Archbishop and the members of the school board, whereby 
they, in a spirit of fairness and good will, would allow the 
Catholic children to be assembled during free time and taught 
catechism. It would also be of the greatest advantage if this 
plan were not confined to primary schools, but were likewise 
extended to high schools and colleges in the form of free 
lectures. 

The second plan suggested was to have a catechism class 
and also classes of higher Christian doctrine, outside the school 
building, where, at fixed times the children would assemble, 
induced thereto by the authority of their parents, the permis- 
sion of their pastors, and the hope of praise and rewards. 
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The third plan, it was pointed out, was bound up more 
intimately with the duty of both parents and pastors. Pastors 
should unceasingly urge upon parents that the most important 
duty imposed both by natural and divine law, was that of 
bringing up their childrenin sound morality and in the Catho- 
lic Faith. 

The Archbishop likewise expressed himself in favor of some 
arrangement between the bishops and the civil authorities, 
whereby the schools might be conducted with mutual atten- 
tion and due consideration for their respective rights. 

These propositions, or rather the interpretations put upon 
them, caused much alarm to many friends of the parochial 
schools. It was feared that they would be interpreted as an 
indorsement of the public schools, and that Catholic parents 
would withdraw their children from the parish schools. Many 
children, in fact, were withdrawn, one school in the West los- 
ing three hundred children in one week. 

News of this feeling reached Leo XIII. He accordingly 
invited each bishop in the United States to write him stating 
his case. From an examination of these letters it became 
manifest that while many bishops saw no reason of apprehen- 
sion, to others it seemed that the proposition partially abro- 
gated the disciplinary law, concerning schools, enacted by the 
Council of Baltimore, and that the diversity of interpretations 
put upon them would engender dissension which would prove 
detrimental to Catholic schools. 

The Holy Father declared that such interpretations were 
totally alien from the decision of the Papal Delegate, as they 
assuredly were from the mind of the Apostolic See. 

The propositions of the Delegate were declared to be in 
harmony with the decrees of the Council of Baltimore, and 
were upheld. But in order that there might remain no room 
for further doubt or dissension, the Holy Father stated that 
the decrees of the Council of Baltimore concerning parochial 
schools, and whatever else had been prescribed by the Roman 
Pontiff were to be carefully observed. 

He then urged all the faithful to put aside all cause of 
discord and dissent and to work not only for the sanctification 
of their own people, but likewise for the welfare of their fellow- 
citizens. 

Asa result of the great controversy, therefore, some claimed 
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that the party of compromise had won; while others main- 
tained it was a drawn battle. 

Despite all that was done by Catholic officials in the 
way of conciliation with secular authorities, the New York 
Constitutional Convention, held at Albany, in 1894, adopted 
an amendment which made any basis of settlement impossible 
for at least twenty years. This amendment, as we have seen, 
makes it unlawful for the state or any subdivision thereof to 
contribute in any way other than for examination and inspec- 
tion to any school or institution of learning, wholly or in part, 
under the control or direction of any religious denomination, 
or in which any denominational tenet or doctrine is taught. 

About the same time the compromise plans at Rondout and 
Poughkeepsie came to an end. In Rondout all the teachers 
in the district schools had to be re-engaged each year, and 
this gave rise to an annual agitation for the election of trus- 
tees—a number of influential Protestants striving to elect 
trustees who would not renew the lease of the parish school 
building, or re-engage the brothers. 

They divided the Catholics on the question. At last, in 
1895, they succeeded in enlarging the district school] to accom- 
modate all the children, and this took away the ostensible 
ground for hiring the church building or engaging the brothers. 

In 1897 an appeal was lodged with the State Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction against the further continuance of the 
** Poughkeepsie plan.” The appellant objected to the action 
of the Board of Education of the City of Poughkeepsie in 
leasing tor school purposes the buildings known as School 11 
and School 12, both the property of St. Peter’s Roman Catho- 
lic Church; and to employment of the Sisters of Charity as 
teachers. 

It was contended on the part of the appellant that by rea- 
son of the sectarian character of the school thus maintained 
in these two buildings, parents residing within the ward where 
the schools were situated objected to sending their children 
to them, while other parents residing at long distances sent 
their children thereto, in order that they might receive reli- 
gious instruction given therein. 

The Board of Education admitted the leasing of the build- 
ings mentioned and the employment of the sisters, but they 
denied that there was any religious instruction imparted in 
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such schools, and they further denied that any denominational 
doctrines or tenets were taught in the leased buildings during 
the school days ef the week. They further alleged that they 
had no power under the provisions of the City Charter to 
provide buildings or rooms for school purposes except by rent- 
ing the same; that buildings could only be purchased or 
erected by an affirmative vote of the taxpayers, and that the 
financial condition of the city made this course impossible. 

The State Superintendent, in a long opinion, dated Decem- 
ber 23, 1898, decided in favor of the appellant. While not 
unmindful of the fact that the plan attacked had been widely 
commented upon and in many quarters was regarded as wise 
and practical, the superintendent held that it was the settled 
policy of the state that localities must own school buildings 
in which their public schools are conducted; that the leasing 
and renting of rooms and buildings for school purposes was 
not authorized except under extraordinary conditions, and tc 
provide for emergency. 

The superintendent, therefore, decided that the action of 
the board in continuing the lease of the buildings in question 
beyond the period of emergency contemplated by the statute 
was without legal authority. As for the Sisters of Charity 
who were employed in the schools as teachers, it was held that 
the wearing of an unusual garb for the purpose of indicating 
membership in a religious sect, constituted a sectarian influ- 
ence. The superintendent, therefore, ruled that it was the 
duty of the board to require teachers employed by them to 
discontinue in the public school room the use of the distin- 
guishing dress or garb of any religious order. 








THE SOUL OF JULIUS BITTEL. 


BY HELENA T. GOESSMANN. 


ZO you would have my Julius, who writes such 

m noble verses, selling blue cabbages, fat hares, 

tender water-hens, and green salads in the Alte 

Market? Why, Frau Hoenig, that would spoil 

Exgey the life of my boy. His soul is not like Han’s 

oe Said and gossiping Phelps who sit in the Zohn-Garten 

after the day is done, chattering not more of sense than the 

doves that peck each other under the eaves of Ludgerikirche. 

My Julius will some day be great. He will sing at the Sang- 

Fest, and perhaps by the Kaiser’s own hands will he be 

crowned,” and Frau Elsbeth, seated in the midst of her mar- 

ketable wares, slapped away a black dog that was creeping 

dangerously near to her basket of poultry, and waited for her 
neighbor on either side to answer. 

Frau Decklar was too busy arranging her turnips and po- 
tatoes (all pealed for the pot), to make comment. Frau Hoenig, 
pushing away a measure of beets from her feet and shaking 
up with her long, brown hands a basket of kale, said: 

“Julius is a handsome boy. He should marry one of the 
girls of Minster and settle down and do as his father and his 
grandfather did—come to market, make a good livelihood for 
a rosy-cheeked, little wife, and spend his evenings in his gar- 
den or by his fireside, listening to the prattle of his own chil- 
dren. That would be better, and all Miinster of the Alte 
Market would call Julius a real man. Now they shrug their 
shoulders, point to his head, look with pity at you, and say: 
‘After twenty long years of nursing and feeding her nephew, 
old Frau Elsbeth still sits on the cold stones in the Alte Mar- 
ket Tuesdays and Fridays, while the graceless Julius wanders 
through the woods and fields, making verses that no one cares 
for and that he himself half understands.’ Is that not so, Frau 
Decklar ?” 

** Ach!” said the older woman; ‘‘let the boy alone. Per- 
haps there is more good in him than you think. He has a 
boy’s heart, he loves children, and he is very kind to those 
that are helpless. Frau Elsbeth loves him and he satisfies 
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her, and I think, Frau Hoenig, it is rather forward of you with 
three daughters already ripe for marriage to be talking so of 
this youth.” 

Frau Elsbeth put out her tired little bent hand and patted 
the knee of Frau Decklar. Somehow these two old market- 
women, widows and toilers, had more often a common cause 
for sympathy than Frau Héenig and her kind imagined. 

Yet sometimes when Frau Elsbeth sat alone in her little 
plaster cottage on Black Street, at the end of a tiresome 
market day, and listened for the footsteps of Julius and to the 
singing of the water-kettle over the fire, she wished that her 
nephew, for his own sake, would do some work that called 
for strength, force, and generous works, 

Once or twice during the last year she had tried to say 
this to him by complaining that she was now growing too old 
for the Alte Market, and that he might be a better one to sell 
their wares. Julius had tried to please her, but the roughness 
of the market women had discouraged and repelled him. When 
he held up a pair of young water-hens that he had carefully 
raised himself, before the eyes of a good haus frau from Rogan 
Strasse, Frau Hoenig, thrusting them aside, said to the pur- 
chaser: ‘‘ Buy my fowl, raised on milk and bread and tender 
watching. Julius Bittel feeds his on poetry, dreams, and air.”’ 
He was so hurt that he did not answer his saucy competitor, 
and Frau Hoenig made her sale. 

What did it matter to him if the bold girls on the Cathedral 
Plaza laughed at him sometimes, or an urchin pulled his coat 
as he passed, saying: ‘‘ What is the last poem about, Julius?” 
Pére Gabriel and Pére Hedwig in the old monastery patted 
him upon the shoulders, and said to Frau Elsbeth: “Julius 
isa good boy. His soul is free from the beer and pipe and 
coarse song and dance of the public house.” 

Every day since his First Communion he had visited the 
old cathedral. He loved the colossal and gaudily painted St. 
Christopher at the entrance, the high altar, the carved stalls 
of the monks, the shrines at the ends, the long dim aisles, 
the Pieta, the Crucifixion, the sweet odor of incense always in 
the air, and the clink, clink, clink of the friars’ sandals as they 
passed to and from matins, lauds, and vespers. 

Frau Elsbeth had told him that his young mother had 
taken him to the cathedral when he was six weeks old, ard 
consecrated him to the Mother of God at her shrine to the 
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right of the high altar, and so he often prayed before the 
quaint time-worn statue of the Madonna and Child, with the 
adoring angels painted on the wall back of it. 

The' evening of Frau Héenig’s criticism of Julius found 
him making his five o’clock visit to this shrine. The day had 
been a happy one, full of tasks he loved, and country dreams 
—and the halo of these he carried with him into the dim 
quiet of the cathedral. 

The rustle of a silken skirt passing roused him as a young 
girl stepped quickly to the foot of the altar and knelt down. 
She wore a long, dark red cape; her fair hair in heavy braids 
was wound around her shapely head, while a white lace scart 
tied loosely under her right ear only partially concealed her 
face. Between her fingers as she prayed, a gold and crystal 
rosary glistened. Just behind her on the paved floor, knelt 
her serving woman. As the former rose to leave the cathedral 
she dropped a piece of silver in the offering box and lighted 
a taper before the shrine. 

Julius did the same when a few minutes later he took up 
his cap and bunch of young willow sprigs and hurried out of 
the church, through the twilight across the cathedral plaza 
and the Alte Market, down Black Street to Frau Elsbeth’s 
cottage. 

He found his aunt preparing supper. 

‘* Aunt Elsbeth,” he said at once as he entered the house, 
‘who is the servant who comes on Tuesdays and Fridays to 
your stall and buys the pair of pigeons?” 

‘She is Johanna Orth,” said Frau Elsbeth, ‘‘and serves 
in the family of Count Adrian von Dormsfeld. He is a very 
exacting master and I am much troubled that at times my 
pigeons may not be as plump and tender as he wishes them. 
But why do you ask this, Julius?” 

‘‘As I knelt in the cathedral this evening,” he replied, ‘“‘a 
beautiful maiden came in and prayed before the shrine of our 
Lady. The old woman whom you call Johanna Orth followed 
her, and, aunt, the younger one looked so like one of the 
angels on the wall!” 

Frau Elsbeth stirred the pudding on the fire, moved the 
coffee pot a little to one side, that it might not bubble over, 
brought some stewed fruit from a cupboard near the door— 
and then—seating herself, said: 

“The beautiful maiden, Julius, is the daughter of Count 
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Adrian von Dormsfeld, and is called Francesca. The Count and 
his daughter live in the great old Hof on King Street. I mean 
the one with the double iron gates and the golden crowns above 
them. The Count is very rich, very proud, but very sad.” 

‘*He has the most beautiful daughter in the world. That 
should make him happy,” replied Julius. 

Frau Elsbeth brought the coffee from the fire to the table, 
put the pudding in an earthen dish beside it, and then sitting 
herself on a stool behind the one lighted candle, told this 
story to Julius. 

‘“*Many years ago Count Adrian von Dormsfeld was the 
most gallant young noble in the whole province of Westphalia. 
His old father, Count Earnst, had left him a noble name, much 
land and gold. I remember well Count Adrian as he often 
passed through the Alte Market in those days, for I was then 
young and strong, and selling as now, blue cabbages, water- 
hens, hares, and salads. One bright June morning, about 
twenty years ago, the Count came to the ten o’clock Mass in 
the cathedral—but he was not alone. A sweet young wile was 
by his side, and all of the market women were excited. They 
said he had gone to Ké|n—and married the daughter of a very 
rich banker, and she had come with him to Minster, bringing 
many millions of marks, so the Count once rich, was now too 
rich to tell. 

‘The next spring Johanna Orth, my neighbor, came to me 
and told me with great pride that Jacob, the steward of the 
count, had just bidden her into his master’s service. Two 
little babies had been born in the great Hof and baptized in 
the cathedral, Adrian and Francesca. 

“Then came that awful winter of 1872. Your young father, 
hired to attend the nobles in the hunt, was brought home shot 
through the heart—an accident. Your little mother laid down 
upon her bed the night after your father’s body was carried 
to the cemetery, and when the blue light of the morning came 
into her window I took you sleeping from her lifeless arms, 
Her heart always weak, had stopped from grief. Then fol- 
lowed the sickness of the d/ack throat. All through Miinster 
people died like the birds of the air. Even the noble families 
and the rich land owners were not spared. The first to be 
taken was the baby Adrian. A few days later his gentle 
mother, who had clung to his crib through his hours of suf- 
fering died too of this sickness, and the Count was left with 
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Francesca, three years old, to comfort and love him. The 
poor Count, once gayest in the dance, bravest in the hunt, 
strongest in the march, only came out of his house to go to 
Mass in the cathedral. Herr Everlinger painted for him on 
the wall back of Our Lady’s Shrine the three adoring angels. 
The one in the middle is the countess, the one on the left the 
little Adrian, and the one on the right, Francesca, whom you 
saw praying this evening.” 

‘‘ And,” continued Frau Elsbeth, ‘I am told by Johanna, 
that Francesca is as good as she is beautiful. She does much 
for the poor, but if anything were to take her out of the 
world, black indeed would be the life of Count Adrian.” 

Julius ate his supper hurriedly and silently, and then find- 
ing his aunt weary after her day’s work in the market he 
urged her to retire. When he had extinguished her candle 
and kissed her good-night, instead of climbing up the stairs 
to his own neat little room.under the rafters, he put on his 
coat and walked out down Black Street by the Freidansaal 
into King Street. He knew the von Dormsfeld gate and he 
lingered outside. The windows were well lighted. Occasion- 
ally a form passed between the lace curtains and the lamps and 
he imagined that sometimes it might be Francesca. He stayed 
there for nearly an hour musing on his vision in the church, 
and then he went back to his attic and through his dreams 
that night wandered angels, myriads of lights and a beautiful 
maiden with golden hair and wrapt in a long red cloak. 

Every evening after this Julius strolled down to King 
Street and lingered a little while back of the wide stone post 
outside the von Dormsfeld gate. Once or twice as he stood 
in the shadow Johanna Orth came out and walked toward the 
Alte Market. He wondered if she saw him, and was quite 
convinced that she had—when the following day aunt Elsbeth 
said to him: “‘ Johanna told me in the market to-day that she 
' has seen you standing outside the gate of Count Adrian and 
she wondered why. I told her that you had seen Francesca 
for the first time in the cathedral a week ago, that I had told 
you the story of the three angels back of the Madonna and that 
the soul in you had been so touched by it that now you were 
writing some verses, and thinking some beautiful thoughts of 
Francesca at the shrine of Our Lady.” 

That evening when he made his little excursion to King 
Street Julius threw a single white rose into the court yard before 
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Francesca’s door. It was a tribute from his poet’s soul which 
the pure white flower, planted by his mother, and tended by 
him during all these years, could only express. 

Johanna Orth had said much more regarding the presence 
of Julius beside the von Dormsfeld gate; more than Frau Els- 
beth was willing to repeat to him. In fact she had rather 
startled her old friend by suggesting, if Count Adrian heard 
of it, something might occur which would bring Julius before 
the publie of Miinster in a very ridiculous light. 

That same evening as Johanna brushed the hair of her 
young mistress the latter said: 

**I sometimes wonder nurse, if I am unlike my mother, 
My father tells me she was very, very happy here; that she 
loved the poor and found her days in this old Hof filled with 
duties and joy. The hours seem so long to me sometimes, 
and I wish so to go out into the world of Miinster and talk 
with people who are not just officers or old women whom 
father brings to drink coffee with me. There must be young 
girls and young men in the town whom it would be pleasant 
to know. Do you not think honestly Johanna that my life is 
very dull and stupid for a girl of eighteen? Why my mother 
was a wife at my age!” 

Johanna Orth hesitated a little and then said: “My Fran- 
cesca you are a von Dormsfeld and have a proud position to 
uphold. There have been good von Dormsfelds and bad ones. 
Your mother was born for her position and she filled it. Her 
daughter must do the same. By-and-by your father will 
take you to court and you will meet some young prince or 
count and love him and marry him. Then you will live in 
his castle, have little children and days full of happiness when 
your old nurse is sleeping in God’s Acre.” 

‘But, Johanna,” continued Francesca. “ You go to mar- 
ket twice a week and you come in and tell me the funny 
things you see on the street. When I go out it is simply 
with you to the cathedral or some stupid family party. I 
never talk with people except old Jacob or you or some one 
within the house.” 

“Do you wish then,’ said Johanna, “to do something that 
will be very good, wise and kind, and yet will be not talking 
with Jacob or Johanna or with the old women whom your 
father asks to drink coffee with you?” 
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‘Tell me quickly what it is you mean, Johanna,” said the 
excited Francesca. 

“Every night, Francesca,” her nurse continued, “the 
nephew of a market woman, a young, idle fellow who writes 
verse rather than do a man’s work, comes to the gate of 
your father’s house and gazes up at the windows. He saw 
you once in the cathedral and he has gotten into his poor, 
crazy head an idea that looking at you means so much to his 
soul and his heart.” 

‘* But, Johanna,” said Francesca, “he has never spoken to 
me. I have never seen him, and how should I know him 
among all the market boys that pass me?” 

‘Every evening,” said Johanna, ‘‘for the last week when I 
have gone out on my little errands for you, F have found him 
at the gate with a white rose in his hand. Now he has an 
aunt, an old friend of my childhood, who is lame and bent 
and who sells her blue cabbages, hares, water-hens and salads 
in the market and every Tuesday and Friday prepares for me 
the pair of pigeons which your father orders. Elsbeth Bittel, 
for that is her name, is disturbed that her nephew is doing 
this. She would rather he would help her and do the work 
that is becoming a strong youth of his age. You can make 
him do this, my mistress. Send him a message that you wish 
him to help his aunt, and make him feel that you dislike his 
standing at your gate. The white rose and his verses about 
you are at best only the thoughts of a crazy man.” 

‘Tell me what he is like,” said the interested Francesca. 

Johanna Orth quite off her guard, replied: 

‘‘He is broad of shoulder, has large beautiful gray eyes, 
a white clear forehead and brown hair. He is unlike any 
youth in Miinster, and if he had the dress of a gentleman 
might even be handsomer than any noble in the province.” 

‘* And you would wish, Johanna,” said Francesca, “‘to have 
me say some cold and cruel words to him, because he looked 
at me in the cathedral, talks of me to his aunt, and acts toward 
me like the cavalier in a romance. No, I cannot hurt him— 
but I promise you. dear nurse, that I will try to cure him.” 

‘God bless you child!” said the grateful Johanna. ‘‘ You 
are indeed a true von Dormsfeld. To-morrow I will tell Frau 
Elsbeth that my good young mistress will send her nephew 
away from the gate and back to carry her basket to market 
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and forget all the idle silly hours he has spent in the cathe- 
dral, and outside Count Adrian’s gate. 


The 7th Corps d’Armee had been stationed for a number 
of years in Miinster and the military maneuvers held in May 
of each year was always a time for activity and celebration 
in the homes of the rich as well as in the wide public squares 
where the poorer classes assembled. The Kaiser and Kaiserine 
with a party from the court at Berlin were expected this year 
for a week’s stay at the Old Schloss just inside the west 
ramparts of the city. Count Adrian had therefore selected 
the occasion of the Kaiser’s ball on the opening evening of 
the military fétes to present his daughter to his sovereigns 
and the social world of his province. 

Frau Elsbeth on this same evening as she was preparing 
supper said to Julius: 

‘Johanna Orth tells me that the Countess Francesca looks 
like an empress in her ball robes and that she goes to-night 
with her proud father to the Schloss.” 

Julius ate little supper and talked less but after he had 
closed the coops and cages of his pets in the garden and 
tossed a kiss to Frau Elsbeth, he strolled down to King 
Street just as the street lamps were lighted. 

Back a little from the gate of the von Dormsfeld’s in the 
shadow of the wide stone post he stationed himself. The 
windows were brilliantly illuminated and the family coach 
stood before the great open door. The Countess Francesca 
came down the broad staircase wrapt in a soft pink cape and 
was tenderly handed into the carriage by her father who 
seated himself beside her. As their carriage rolled under the 
gateway, past Julius’ hiding place, into King Street, Francesca 
said in a merry voice, as she slipped her small gloved hand 
over the side of the carriage door nearest her and dropped 
a small white roll in front of the wide stone post. 

‘*My father, every house is brilliantly lighted to-night. 
Even old Princess Solen is burning eight candles instead of 
one in her window.” 

She had seen the shadow by the gate and she knew who 
it was, 

Julius sprang out after the departing coach and picked up 
the tiny roll, It was a white glove, and as he pressed it in | 
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his hands he felt a bit of crisp paper inside. He walked 
hurriedly toward the first street lamp and unfolding the glove 
drew out the bit of paper. On it was written in a girlish 
hand: “My true knight must do a man’s work and be the 
brawn of his household if he would honor me.—Francesca.” 

Julius stood simply petrified for a moment, then he folded 
the paper back into the glove, pressed it to his bosom and 
walked quickly around by the old fortification promenade into 
the cathedral. He went directly to his favorite shrine and 
hung the glove under a bunch of wax roses which just touched 
the feet of the Madonna and vowed with folded hands “that 
he would be Francesca’s knight and leave her glove and its 
message there until such a day as he was worthy because of 
manly labors to carry it into his attic room and possess it as 
his own.” 

A half hour later Julius burst into the cottage of Frau 
Elsbeth and taking the astonished old woman into his arms, 
said: 

‘‘Aunt, I have decided to become a market man. To- 
morrow I am going to take your basket filled with cabbages, 
hares, water-hens and salads and sell them. Se// them, do you 
hear, in the Alte Market. You will stay at home and knit 
and visit with your neighbors, and at night I will come to you 
with my hands full of marks. No longer then can Frau Hoenig 
tell you that you have a lazy, idle, dreaming nephew, for all 
Miinster will say before the summer. fétes: ‘Julius Bittel 
loves his aunt; he truly loves her for he works for her.” 

Frau Elsbeth stood breathless for a moment, then draw- 
ing his face down to hers she kissed him many times as she 
said between her tears of joy, “I knew my Julius that some 
good day your dream and mine would come out of the same 
cloud.” 

The following morning found Julius in the Alte Market no 
longer heeding Frau Hoenig when she spoke of his dank hares 
and his tough water-hens. He laughed now at her and sold 
everything in his basket, even to the last sfennig’s worth of 
salad. The young market girls gathered around him and even 
Frau Hoésnig, as she gathered up her own unsold fowls, poked 
him in the side and said: ‘‘Come and drink coffee with us 
on Sunday and meet my Mina, Julius.” 

He, however, was living now in a world quite away from 
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the Alte Market, its rivalries, successes, failures and plaudits. 
He was thinking of the white glove hung at the shrine in the 
cathedral, his vow and Francesca. 

The military fétes were now over, the royal party back 
again in Berlin and the old Schloss and the population of 
Minster settled down for another year to coffee drinking, 
cheese and family reunions. 

Tuesday morning when the Alte Market was again alive 
with its commercial activities, it was passed from stall to stall 
that the Countess Francesca, daughter of Count Adrian, was 
lying dangerously ill in Dormsfeld-Hof. She had contracted 
a cold at the Kaiser’s ball, pneumonia had developed and the 
great doctor from Berlin, the Kaiser’s own doctor, had come 
and said she would not live. 

When Friday morning dawned clear and warm and full of 
the odors of May flowers, the bell on the cathedral tolled its 
eighteen strokes—Francesca had joined her mother just as the 
day was born. 

Julius stood white and dumb before his wares in the Alte 
Market that day. People bought of him and talked with him. 
He replied, but only his lips knew what he said. He was 
weak and cold and his heart beat so slowly as the day moved 
on that he felt at times as if even his vision of the busy 
people passing was fading—fading into mist and he yet could 
not reach out for a support. 

Retainers of the house of von Dormsfeld had borne the 
body of Countess Francesca to the great tomb of her fore- 
fathers in the crypt underneath the cathedral. 

Old Jacob, pale, swollen-eyed and bent, was picking up 
some crushed roses and bits of myrtle dropped by the funeral 
procession in the court, and closing the great iron gates be- 
fore von Dormsfeld-Hof, when his eye caught sight of a black, 
crouching figure just back of the wide stone post. He went 
up and grasping the collar, drew the form around before the 
stone steps, until a white set face and lifeless hands were 
turned to the sunlight. 

‘*Heavens!” he shrieked, ‘“‘ Johanna, come !—come !—come 
quickly! It is Julius, idle Julius, Elsbeth Bittel’s Julius, dead 
—dead at our gate. He is the second in a week. Mercy upon 
us! Who will be the third?” 





THE MYSTERY OF SUFFERING. 


BY WALTER ELLIOTT, C.S.P. 


g2T. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL tells of St. 
Francis de Sales sorrowing over the corpse of 
his mother: ‘‘He wept over his good mother 
more tears, as he told me, than he had shed 
“sir % since he had been a priest, but not tears of bit- 
terness, ‘for,’ he added, ‘it was a calm sorrow though a 
sharp one. I said to God like David: I was dumb, and I 
opened not my mouth, because Thou hast done it (xxxviii. 
10). If it had not been for that, doubtless I should have 
broken out into passionate lamentations; but I dared not cry 
out under the blows of that Fatherly hand,’” (From St. Chan- 
tal’s testimony for St. Francis de Sales’ canonization). A mark 
of sainthood is keen-sightedness in finding the hand of God 
in the vicissitudes of life. The place of suffering in religion, 
in repentance, in perfection, is not commonly enough known. 
The least known of all wisdom is the philosophy of suffering, 
a wisdom purely religious. Nothing is so hard to learn as the 
lesson of Calvary. ‘‘ And calling the multitude together with 
His disciples, He said to them: If any man will follow Me, 
let him deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me” 
(Mark viii. 34). 

This stern test of fellowship with Christ, is expressed by 
Father Thomas of Jesus, as follows: ‘‘Thus Christ has de- 
clared in His Gospel that He will acknowledge none for His 
disciples but crucified men” (Sufferings of Jesus, xlii. 2). 


I, 


St. Luke tells us, that when our Lord prophesied to His 
followers the fate that was before Him, “they understood 
none of these things, and this word was hid from them, and 
they understood not the things that were said” (Luke xviii. 
31-34). This is a triple statement of a thrice-dyed ignorance 
of the divine reason of suffering. Involuntary suffering they 
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might have understood; but that He should be “offered be- 
cause He willed it” (Isaias liii. 7)—a rebellious zo was cast 
back at Him with triple emphasis. 

The value of knowing the reason of suffering is that it 
mitigates the pain; it justified St. Francis de Sales in his 
calmness of sorrow; it is an incentive to assume pain for the 
divine reason of Calvary, and to praise it and to propagate 
it. Ignorance of the source of evil is almost an excuse for 
falling into it; if aay excuse avails for flight in battle it is: 
We were ambushed. 

The most complete misery is that which I cannot explain ; 
it is like the fright from ghostly apparitions. A fit of cause- 
less depression of spirits, is often worse agony than anguish at 
a friend’s death-bed. Reason demands a cause everywhere 
and of everything; the mind cannot work without material to 
work on; otherwise it acts like an engine spinning its wheels 
on slippery rails. The miseries of this life are insupportable 
only to one who will not perceive their origin and cause—the 
hand of God balancing sin with justice. This is not stoicism. 
“It is not,” says Tauler, “that a man is inaccessible to all 
external emotion. No; certainly not. To be truly patient is 
to hold for certain that no mancan do us wrong,”’—so bright- 
ly conscious are we of our deservings. 


II, 


If the Apostles, on the occasion referred to, had risen 
to the resignation of faith, and believed, on their Master’s 
word, that He must enter His glory only by suffering these 
awful things (Luke xxiv; 26), they would have obeyed Him 
intelligently, exactly ; they would not have fled away ignomin- 
iously; Peter would not have denied Him; John would not 
have been their solitary representative on Calvary; their eyes 
would not have been bandaged by triple folds of misgivings, 
even after the resurrection; Thomas would not have earned 
the ignoble distinction of being the doubting Apostle. 

How different the case of Mary, who for her acceptance 
of the mystery of suffering, is crowned with the high title of 
Mother of Sorrows. She said nothing, but she believed all; 
listened and looked and believed; and then she suffered, inde- 
scribably, efficaciously, ‘‘That out of many hearts, thoughts 
might be revealed” (Luke ii. 35). 

VOL, XCIII.— 48 
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That much we can do, each in his place and measure, if 
we shall but learn the mystery of suffering, which is naught 
else than the bridge between sin and atonement. Then our 
abandonment to divine providence (in all the meanings of sub- 
mission to God’s good pleasure) would be a flow of sweet 
water from the deeper springs of consolation. And our love 
of Jesus Crucified would be perfect, for it would be sympa- 
thetic. The cause of sorrow is God’s purpose to remit sin by 
an adequate atonement in which each of us shall havea share; 
“‘ Wherefore Jesus, also, that He might sanctify the people by 
His own Blood, suffered without the gate. Let us go forth, 
therefore, to Him without the camp, bearing His reproach” 
(Heb. xiii. 12). The reason of the alliance of sanctification 
with suffering is sin, and the decree that “without the shed- 
ding of blood there shall be no remission ” (Heb. ix. 22), The 
religious definition of suffering is this: It is the means of the 
sanctification of our souls by the painful mingling of Christ’s 
Blood with our own. Herein is the secret of the mystery of 
suffering, both now and in purgatory, nay it is the secret of 
heaven’s joy. St. Catherine of Genoa suffered acute physical 
pain in the latter part of her life. And it was said that her 
friends “beheld heaven in her soul, and purgatory in her 
agonized body” (Zife Ch. XXXVIII). 





III. 


We have an inkling of our relation to pain, when we real- 
ize that sin is a hurt to nature; the terms abnormal, deordi- 
nate, disintegrating, are all descriptive no less of sin than of 
sadness. Know sin and you know suffering inits roots. What- 
soever is not known in its cause is not well known in its ef- 
fects, is hardly known at all. Sin partly known is a violation 
of law and order; fully known it is a personal insult to the 
Deity, a breach of friendship with the Eternal Father, meaning 
deordination, indeed, but principally bitter woe to the sinner. 

The effect on an heroic soul of knowing this clearly is 
shown in the case of St. Catherine of Genoa. In her Spiritual 
Dialogue, she thus makes the soul address the body and self- 
love: 

My brothers, I have come to know that God is about to do 
a work of love in my behalf, and therefore I shall take no more 
heed of you, your needs or your words. Under the appear- 
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ance of good and necessity, you have well nigh led me to the 
death of sin. NowlI intend to do to you, what you have 
wished to do to me, and I shall hold you in no more respect 
than if you were my deadly enemies. Never expect to be on 
good terms with me again—give up all hopes of it. Yet I 
shall do all things in such manner that the necessities of each 
shall be satisfied. You led me to do what I ought not, in order 
to satisfy your appetites; and I will now lead you to do what 
you wish not, in order to satisfy the spirit. I will not spare 
you, even if you are worn out, even as you spared me not in 
so enslaving me that you did with me wholly as you pleased. 
I hope to bring you into such subjection to myself as to change 
your natures (Chap. IX.). 


St. Thomas teaches that suffering is the absence of a nec- 
essary good or the impending loss of it; or it isthe intrusion 
of evil or the impending coming of it. Now there is no 
human being at any time of his life in whom the co-exist- 
ence of this cause and effect is not either established, or re- 
cently established, or impending. For in Adam, our nature’s 
fountain head “all have sinned and do need the glory of 
God” (Rom. iii. 23); all the innocent are liable to sin and 
dread it, all the penitent lament it: “And if we say we 
have no sin, we deceive ourselves and the truth is not in us” 
(I John i. 8). The whole race constantly suffers from the ab- 
sence, real or possible, of its supreme need, the love of God: 
“For we know that every creature groaneth, and travaileth in 
pain, until now. And not only it, but ourselves also, who 
have the first fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan 
within ourselves, waiting for the adoption of the sons of God, 
the redemption of our body” (Rom. viii. 22). Mark the apos- 
tle’s last words, laying down sinfulness as the root of the 
body’s pain. It is notorious that most men spend their whole 
life in seeking pleasure and shunning pain, never with full 
success, often with aggravation of their misery. How high a 
condition is that, in which happiness is not dependent on 
pleasure. ‘I used to say to Satan” relates St. Teresa, “ when 
he suggested to me that I was ruining my health [by my 
austerities], that my death was of no consequence; when he 
suggested rest, I replied that I did not want rest but the 
cross” (Life, Ch. XIII.). Until one feels thus about dying 
and resting he will make no great progress. 
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IV. 


What then is our joy? It is the joy of penance. St. 
Peter of Alcantara appeared in a vision to St. Teresa after 
his death, all resplendent with glory, and he said to her: 
*©O blessed penance, which has won for me so great a joy!” 
It is our only solid joy. Our joy is a sick man’s joy in his 
medicine. We once heard a soldier of the civil war boast 
joyfully of his left arm, which had been dreadfully fractured 
by a gunshot wound, and had been saved by a skillful surgeon 
extracting a section of the shattered and splintered bones 
between the wrist and elbow; he was proudly exhibiting and 
thankfully boasting of a boneless and almost nerveless arm 
and hand. But it was an arm, nevertheless, a real limb of 
flesh and blood, and infinitely better. than none at all. A 
wounded man’s joy is in the sharpness of the surgeon’s knife, 
and a Christian’s joy is in the sharp knife of sorrow for sin, 
that pain of contrition which cuts deep and true to his heart’s 
core. ‘‘To my hearing,” cries the Royal penitent, “Thou shalt 
give joy and gladness, and the bones that have been humbled 
shall rejoice’ (Ps. 1.10). Believein that joy; crave that joy of 
God; accustom yourself to the joy of mending your thoughts 
by painful efforts; of thinking of sin and of suffering and 
atonement as unified under the cross; of sympathizing with 
the Redeemer; of bearing the pain of submission to the divine 
will as the counter-pain of mental or bodily suffering. Do all 
this and go on doing it by reasoning and by method and by 
habit, till at last you can do it by instinct. One must syste- 
matically use spiritual means and measures until he becomes 
simply saturated with this doctrine of the correlation of sin, 
pain and joy, if he would go on smoothly towards perfection, 
which is “justice, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost” 
(Rom. xiv. 17). 

Fail not to use the same plan for bodily joy, which if ra- 
tional and Christian, must square with that of St. Paul: ‘I 
now rejoice in my infirmities, that the power of Christ may 
dwell within me” (II Cor. xii. 9). We find joy in the soul’s 
sores by curing them with the salve of the commandments, 
adding the unction of the counsels of perfection for the 
period of convalescence and to secure entire recovery.. Cor- 
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sider this: if one persists in sin, he suffers as a mere penalty; 
if he repents, he yet suffers, but joyfully as an atonement. 
Joseph was the name of a Christian priest who suffered 
martyrdom under Sapor, King of Persia in the fourth century. 
Being fearfully scourged, and seeing himself covered with his 
own blood, he lifted his eyes to heaven and joyfully exclaimed : 
“T return Thee the greatest thanks in my power, O Christ 
my Lord, for granting me this favor, washing me in my own 
blood by a second baptism and cleansing me again from my 
sins” (See Butier’s Lives, March 14). It was a favorite saying 
of Father Hecker, that the spirit of the martyrs was needed 
in our day and country for the spread of the true faith, for 
that alone, he insisted, forms the missionary type of character. 


V. 


' Love is the source of all joy. Suffering in atonement for 
sin is suffering for love Love is just,and so by suffering makes 
up to the Beloved His losses by sin. And this form of love 
takes rank before other forms. Be just before generous; pay 
your debts before you give to the poor; be penitent before 
you are heroic. The head of our race is Christ, and His 
office is as personal to each as it is universal for all: ‘I 
would have you to know that the head of every man is 
Christ’? (I Cor. xi. 3). Now the trysting place of each and 
all of His members is Calvary: “I, when I shall be lifted up, 
will draw all things unto Me” (John, xii. 32). Suffering has 
lifted Him up and enthroned Him; we must know suffering 
in order to range ourselves beside Him. What love equals 
that of Christ on the cross! What love is so sorrowful, what 
sorrow is so lovely! What joy is so quickly got and so sure- 
ly held as that of the loving sorrow of the cross? ‘‘ For the 
love of Christ presseth us: judging this, that if one died for 
all, then all were dead. And Christ died for all; that they 
also that live may not now live to themselves, but to Him 
that died for them and rose again” (II Cor. v. 14, 15). Is 
not this a joyful solution of the problem of suffering ? 

What man does to God when he commits sin is one thing; 
what he causes God to do is another:—the crucifixion of His 
only begotten Son. By sin God is by His very nature com- 
pelled to remove love from the throne of joy and place it on 
the throne of pain, for justice demands this. By sin man does 
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this to God: he seeks joy without love, therefore.a sensual 
joy, an avaricious joy, the joy of hate, of sloth, the joy of 
pride, disobedience and rebellion, the joy of the beast or the 
demon which feeds the love of the degenerate child of God. 
But this joy of the wicked shall perish, and it will be fol- 
lowed by the reaction of sadness, just as is the case with the 
joy of the drunkard. Conscience rises like the stern prophet 
before the sinful king of Israel, and stands and points and 
threatens, and pronounces awful words of doom. Then follows 
doubt, dread, shame, rage, foreboding: pain in its worst 
form. This form of suffering is without God in the world 
and without hope. The other form is the suffering of the 
penitent: ‘‘And David said to Nathan: I have sinned against 
the Lord” (II. Kings, xii. 13), and forthwith ‘‘his tears be- 
came his hread day and night” (Ps. xli. 4.), till the prophet’s 
message of pardon: “ Thy sin is forgiven thee’ had pene- 
trated to his deepest soul with its message of joy. 


VI. 


Our consolation is, therefore, a product of courageous suf- 
fering. Perfect joy we cannot have here below, and yet a 
good meed of repose of mind is sure to come by the post- 
ponement of unmixed joy till we enjoy it with Christ in the 
next life. ‘If he,” says St. Augustine, “who came into this 
world without sin, did not depart hence without scourges, 
how shall they who have lived here in sin, not be deserving 
of scourges.” 

A very sweet joy is that which submerges all carnal, all 
rebellious joys, and is content to rejoice in the more spiritual 
faculties, with a pleasure perceptible only in the finer -sensi- 
bilities. Of a devout penitent of his St. Vincent de Paul 
said: ‘It is nothing to see her in health; you ought see her 
in sickness if you would learn her soul’s quality.” 

This love of suffering is unknown to the worldling, for 
whom suicide is so often the besetting temptation under in- 
curable disease. And yet men often sneer at the Christian’s 
exercises of self-subjugation as self-torture, as inhuman, mor- 
bid, gloomy. But what of the self-torture of the man who 
practises vice, or of one less guilty but not less foolish, who 
wears away his life in the pursuit of money or of power? 
Not self-torture alone but self-destruction it should be called, 
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the destruction of the good self by the bad self. The self- 
chosen suffering of the Christian is just the reverse; it is the 
painful inner process of the enslavement by the good self of 
the bad self, done in union with Christ crucified. This is the 
surest joy of a rational existence, the only outlet for the 
noble longing of the spirit towards perfect bliss. St. Teresa 
says that the only remedy for the tedium of a long life, is to 
suffer for Christ’s sake: ‘‘ What medicine hast Thou, O Gcd, 
for such misery? There is none, save to suffer for Thy sake” 
(Exclamation xiv.). 

‘‘The thought possessed me that in order to obtain heaven 
it was necessary to give up the earth”—the testimony of St. 
Bernard, and a very simple truth. It is the main truth, after 
all, of our divine doctrine, as far as that doctrine tells of 
means to an end. But not for obtaining heaven alone is 
abandonment to holy pain efficacious, for it bestows on its 
adepts the mastery of the earth. During the many years 
that that same St. Bernard’s life, attenuated by years of reli- 
gious asceticism, hung by a thread, he chained to God’s will 
whole nations of men. 

He was a marvelous combination of both the contempla- 
tive and the active spirit, showing how both work together 
unto joy. For the contemplative saint provides himself with 
food and sleep and clothes and shelter only sufficient to ward 
off death; because the nearer he is to expiring the closer is 
his view of God, his only joy. The saint of the active life 
makes barely sufficient provision of necessary bodily helps to 
ward off the collapse of his physical powers—the nearer he 
is to fainting the better does he enjoy the consolation of his 
labors for souls. One can see how easily the two types may 
blend into one. The ordinary good Christian barely keeps 
within the Church’s penal laws of fasting and abstinence; and 
even he has no small sweetness of devotion; for the motives 
of all true Christians are identically those of Calvary. 


VII. 


‘A soul that is full,” says the Wise Man, “shall tread on 
the honey-comb; but a soul that is hungry shall take even 
bitter for sweet” (Prov. xxvii. 7). How accurate a statement 
of the two conditions. When sated with an over-plenty of 
every good thing this world can offer, the soul disregards 
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the heavenly banquet of the Holy Spirit. When dry and 
hungry, the least thought of God tastes sweet. Even the 
anger of God is a boon to a soul that is angry with itself, 
for it is the anger of a father; it bestows first filial fear and 
then joyful love. 

What, then, shall I do about joy and suffering? The 
answer depends on your attitude of mind about sin and its 
divine Victim. What think you of Calvary, whose joy is 
there? What think you of Christ crucified, what joy is His? 
In seeking for joy place yourself face to face with the God- 
Man injured by your sins, and realize that the penalty is 
measured by the 4x talionis, a life for a life. But in paying 
this penalty, bear in mind that you instantly recover your 
own life enriched and ennobled by Christ’s. 

Let us conclude these thoughts on the mystery of sorrow 
and joy by Newman’s profession of faith in the Catholic prin- 
ciple of asceticism : 


O my Lord Jesus, I believe, and by Thy grace will ever be- 
lieve and hold, and I know that it is true, and will be true to 
the end of the world, that nothing great is done without 
suffering, without humiliation, and all things are possible by 
means of it. I believe, O my God, that poverty is better than 
riches, pain better than pleasure, obscurity and contempt 
than name, and ignominy and reproach than honor. My 
Lord, I do not ask Thee to bring these trials on me, for I 
know not if I could face them; but at least, O Lord, whether 
I be in prosperity or adversity, I will believe that it is as I 
have said. I will never have faith in riches, rank, power, or 
reputation. I will never set my heart on worldly success or 
on worldly advantages. I will never wish for what men call 
the prizes of life. I will ever, with Thy grace, make much 
of those who are despised or neglected, honor the poor, revere 
the suffering, and admire and venerate Thy saints and con- 
fessors, and take my part with them in spite of the world 
(Meditations). 








UNFORGOTTEN SHRINES. 


BY LAURA M. JACKSON. 


gti; ERY seldom, probably, do even Catholic passengers 
3 on the great ocean liners from Boston or New 
York, to Liverpool, Southampton, or Fishguard, 
realize that on landing in England they are in 
Ra % a land redolent of Catholic memories, There 
speak the evidences of a Catholic past made glorious by mag- 
nificent martyrdoms. There, also, are many communities still 
holding fast the ancient Faith in unbroken continuity from 
pre-Reformation times. It is too commonly assumed because 
England is technically a “ Protestant country,” with a repu- 
tation for deeply-seated bigotry, that what Catholicism it 
happily possesses is either the hereditary legacy of a few 
great Catholic families, or that it has been brought to it in 
comparatively recent years by immigration from Ireland or 
the Catholic countries of Europe. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. While thanking God whole-heartedly for the 
augmentation to their numbers from the sister isle and other 
Catholic lands, the Catholics of England, more particularly 
in the far North and in “faithful Lancashire,” are proud to 
remember that they are the descendants of ancestors who in 
every stratum of society (as is proved by the official lists of 
recusanis) were true to the Faith of their Fathers, “in spite 
of dungeon, fire, and sword.” 

It is of some of the places sanctified by the lives of mar- 
tyrs and confessors of the Faith, that Dom Bede Camm tells 
us in Forgotten Shrines*; but we at once join issue with the 
author regarding the title. Forgotten these shrines certain- 
ly are not; neither are they likely to become so; some of - 
them are indeed the scene of annual public pilgrimages. What 
is more important, the martyrs whose names are linked with 
them are not and never will be forgotten. Many loving 
labors have prevented that. Challoner ina by-gone day; and 
in times more recent, the learned researches of the late Father 

* Forgotten Shrines. St. Louis: B.Herder. $6, 
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John Morris, S.J., and of Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B., of Dom Gil- 
bert Dolan, O.S.B., of Father John Pollen, S.J., of Father 
Phillips, of Ushaw, and of their host of collaborators, have 
secured to history abundant, if far from exhaustive, material 
regarding the glorious band of English martyrs, and have es- 
tablished the claims of many of them to beatification. 

Dom Bede Camm now adds to his own previous work in 
the same field a handsome volume which will appeal: to a large 
circle of readers who might be repelled by a severely histori- 
cal work. The book will, perhaps, lead them in their turn to 
become pilgrims to these fortunately Unforgotten Shrines. 

Those among us who have lived from youth among the 
lore and relics of penal days, may be forgiven for asking upon 
what principle of selection Dom Bede Camm has made his 
choice of matter, whether as regards martyrs or “shrines.” 
While welcoming all that he has to tell, even to the vast 
amount of conjecture which may or may not actually repre- 
sent facts connecting martyrs and confessors with the places 
described, we note omissions which suggest that Dom Bede 
Camm himself has forgotten that unforgotten “shrines” are 
to be found in East Anglia, in the West Country, in the 
southern shires, and even more numerously than he apparently 
indicates ’twixt Trent and Tweed, and in the faithful County 
Palatine. It were ungracious, however, to dwell upon omissions 
when so much good matter is provided. We heartily recomm- 
end our readers to make themselves acquainted in the beauti- 
fully printed volume itself, with the admirably reproduced pict- 
ures illustrating the domestic architecture of the period, and 
including portraits, facsimiles of deeds and letters, and other 
subjects of interest. Indeed, the book would be worth pos- 
sessing for its delightful pictures alone and for its important, 
if not exhaustive, chapter on the relics of the English martyrs, 

If the martyrs themselves are held in loving memory, and 
if the places where they lived and labored are visited in rev- 
erent pilgrimage, unforgotten too is the constancy of the no- 
ble band of confessors—secular clergy from Douay, sons of 
St. Benedict and St. Francis, members of the Society of Jesus 
—faithful nobles and geniry—sturdy yeomen and stolid farm- 
ers, soldiers and sailors, and others too, who in their several 
spheres fought the good fight for the Faith. In parts of 
England, as we know, the homes of some of the gentry were 
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recognized centres of Catholic life; and for the fidelity of the 
local leaders who thus held to the old religion no gratitude can 
be too great. Elsewhere, however, whole tracts of country 
remained staunchly Catholic when the dominant interest was 
openly and even aggressively Protestant. It is a significant 
fact that where there was fidelity in “‘ unprotected” regions, the 
Faith was and is still of the most tenacious and robust type. 

But no words can ever tell what Catholicism in England 
owes to the missionary priests, secular and regular, who at 
the peril of their lives traveled from place to place, reconciling 
the lapsed, and bringing Mass and the Sacraments to the 
faithful. The heroism of those among them whom God did 
not destine for the martyr’s crown, and of their successors in 
post-penal days is perhaps too frequently taken for granted ; 
yet but for it the old religion might have been as effectually 
stamped out in England as it was in some other countries; 
and the first Archbishop of Baltimore might not have received 
Episcopal consecration at the hands of the English Benedic- 
tine, Bishop Walmsley, at Lulworth Castle, a southern strong- 
hold of the Faith; neither might he have heard in the sermon 
then preached by the English Jesuit, Father Plowden, the 
prophetic words foretelling the future glory of the Church in 
the United States. 

Interesting surely to their children’s children for many 
generations will be Dom Bede Camm’s presentment of a few 
of the English martyrs and confessors, and of the places 
which through them have become ‘ Unforgotten Shrines.” 
Linking modern with medieval days is the name of Blessed 
Margaret of Salisbury, last and greatest of the great Planta- 
genets, who was beheaded in the tower of London for refus- 
ing to acknowledge Henry VIII’s usurped title to supremacy 
over the Church in matters spiritual, and thus entwined the 
golden boughs of the planta genista with the palm branch of 
martyrdom. Of her we read in the chapter entitled, A Ruined 
Castle by the Sea, her favorite home at Warblington where 
Hampshire touches Sussex. Another martyr in the same cause 
was Blessed Adrian Fortescue, layman, whose home was for a 
time at Stonor Park in Oxfordshire, where later on was set 
up the secret printing press from which was issued Blessed 
Edmund Campion’s famous Zen Reasons for holding the Faith. 
Incidentally we catch a glimpse of this most fascinating Jesuit 
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martyr in the chapter on Stonor. Richly weighted with in- 
terest is the Fitzherbert chapter, a record of loyalty and suf- 
fering for conscience sake in exile and in chains and finally 
in martyrdoms which Derby Bridge and Derby gaol were 
privileged to see. The scene of the Northern Rising for the 
restoration of the Old Religion is vividly portrayed in Dom 
Bede’s chapter on Markenfield Hall. Ripley Castle, revered as 
the birthplace of the Venerable Francis Ingleby, gives its title 
to a chapter devoted not only to his short missionary career 
and subsequent martyrdom and to the serener fortunes of his 
relatives in convents beyond the seas, but likewise to the 
glorious deeds and death of the valiant Margaret Clitherow 
one of the nobliest martyrs who laid down their lives for the 
Faith. Zhe Old Chapel at Mawdesley introduces us briefly to 
many relics and to three more Elizabethan martyrs, the Vener- 
able John Rigby of Harrock in Lancashire, the Venerable John 
Finch and the Venerable George Haydock, a martyr for the 
perogatives of the successors of St. Peter. 

Passing from times of Tudor tyranny to scarcely less cruel 
days of early Stuart rule, we read the pathetic story of 
the friendship and martyrdom of the Venerable John Sugar, 
priest, and his young friend Robert Grissold, layman, who 
together shed their blood at Warwick for their Lord. Dom 
Bede Camm’s chapter on Baddesley Clinton tells their tale, 
and shows us the ancestral home of the Ferrers family, which 
has kept the Faith and been its untiring defender. An Oxford 
Martyr was the Venerable George Napier, at whose home at 
Holywell Manor outside the university town, Mass was cele- 
brated regularly throughout the dark days of persecution. 
Washingley Hall introduces us to the Venerable Robert Price 
or Apreece who promptly answering to a non-judicial query, 
“I am Price, the Roman Catholic,” was immediately shot 
dead. Jn a Martyr's Footsteps we read of the road over moss 
and moor trodden by the Venerable Edmund Arrowsmith, S.J., 
when he was apprehended and led to death at Lancaster Cas- 
tle; we come into touch with the faithful shire in which the 
labors of the martyrs have ever borne abundant fruit; and we 
come to know the “ Holy Hand,” a relic to which God has 
accorded the gift of miracles. Woodcock Hall and the Martyr's 
Altar tells of the birthplace of the Venerable John Woodcock, 
O.S.F., and of a precious missionary altar, at which he said 
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his last Mass, and at which the martyrs, Father Campion, S.J., 
and Father Arrowsmith, S.J., had also offered the Holy Sacri- 
fice. Gruesome though be its title, 7e Skull of Wordley Hall 
relates the story of one of the bravest and most gracious of 
the martyrs commemorated by Dom Bede Camm. His gentle 
brother—Benedictine, Dom Ambrose Barlow, a monk of St. 
Gregory’s, attracts us now as he attracted during his fruitful 
apostolate in Lancashire the hearts alike of friend and foe 
until he won the crown of martyrdom at Lancaster Castle. 

Three martyrs brought to death by the pretended Popish 
plot of Titus Oates find a place in Dom Bede Camm’s pages. 
All three were martyred in August, 1679. Father Postgate, at 
York, on the 7th of the month; Father Wall, O.S.F., at Wor- 
cester, and Father Kemble, at Hereford, both of them on the. 
22nd of the month. Of the Venerable Nicholas Postgate’s 
long missionary labors in North Yorkshire on and around 
Cleveland Blackamoor, of the touching hymn he composed 
when in prison awaiting execution, of his death at York, and 
of the beautiful traditions that lingered round his name, and 
were preserved in the last century by Father Nicholas Rigby, 
the fine old priest at Ugthorpe, we have quite a delightful 
account in the chapter entitled A Martyr of the Yorkshire 
Moors. Pictures that are an artistic treat illustrate the story 
of A Franciscan Apostle, His Home and His Flock, and show 
us Harvington Hall, Rushock and Purshall and Chaddesley 
Corbet—all recalling in luxuriant Worcestershire the memory 
of the Venerable John Wall, O.S.F. who gained the martyr’s 
crown at Redhill just outside Worcester. Pembridge Castle, 
the centre from which for many long years the saintly apostle 
gained souls to Christ in peace, gives a place-name to the 
chapter on the Venerable John Kemble, one of the most 
pathetic and lovable of the martyrs for conscience sake in the 
seventeenth century, and possibly a future patron of smokers, 
for he loved his pipe and found solace from his labors in a 
smoke. 

Before ending this brief mention of martyrs with whom 
and with others, too, we hope our readers will make more in- 
timate acquaintance in Dom Bede Camm’s pages, we would 
draw attention to the last recorded words of these servants of 
God before they underwent the cruel death by which most of 
them gained the martyr’s crown. Most emphatically do these 
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words testify that the English martyrs suffered for no treason, 
for no political cause, but simply and solely for their Faith, 
for the Old Faith that made England Catholic and gave her 
her saints, for the Old Faith that though persecuted and op- 
pressed during the long winter time before the coming of the 
**Second Spring,’”’ has never, thanks be to God, died out in 
the land that was once renowned for its devotion to Jesus in 
the Blessed Sacrament and to Peter’s See, and gloried in the 
title of the “ Dowry of Mary.” 


Transit gloria mundi: 
Fides Catholica manet. 





ICHABOD: ICHABOD! 


BY CORNELIUS CLIFFORD. 


In vacant hours by day, 

In dreams of the too-brief night, 
Breaks my youth’s vision bright, 
Gilding times’ lowering grey 
With the old delusive ray, 

This then—O rare delight! 

Life vaunts its ancient might, 
Futile, but brave alway. 


Sudden the splendors fade, 
As, swift from brain to heart, 
God’s message of dissent 
Flashes; and, undismayed, 

I choose the duller part, 
With His high will content. 





HENRIK IBSEN. 


BY EDWARD F. CURRAN. 


geYONNECTED with the drama of the nineteenth 

century there has been no name so prominently 

+ before the public as that of Henrik Ibsen, whose 

ik life though devoid of very special interest seems 

f to have colored his literary work to a large de- 

gree. It is better, therefore, to lay the foundation of a review 

of that work by a rough survey of him as he lived, for the 

general reader will then be able to understand better some 
of the dramatist’s subjects and theories. 

Henrik Ibsen was born on March 20, 1828, in Skien, a 
seaport town on the southeast coast of Norway. His father 
was a merchant, at one time possessing ample means, but 
whose business through sheer recklessness failed in 1836. The 
family had to leave Skien proper, and retire to a small farm 
on the outskirts of the town. This turn in family affairs 
changed the career of Henrik, who was compelled towards the 
end of his fourteenth year to go out into the world to earn 
his living. With an embittered mind he became the appren- 
tice of an apothecary in Grimstad, and, though heartily detest- 
ing the business, remained at this work until the’ close 
of 1849. In spite of his hatred of everything connected 
with drugs and medicines, he managed for some time to en- 
joy himself after his own heart, but not without incurring 
the disapproval and the frowns of the puritanically inclined 
citizens. It appears that one of Ibsen’s gifts at this time was 
the knack of turning out rhyming lampoons on the staid 
townsfolk, which were naturally by no means appreciated by 
the unhappy victims. Although it is evident that he had al- 
ready given his thoughts to writing, these ventures in rhyme 
were only his skirmishes in literature. But in 1847 he began 
to write in earnest, and two years later his first drama in 
blank verse, Catilina, was written under the pseudonym 
“Brynjolf Bjarme.” A newly acquired friend in the person of 
Ole Schulerud, a law student, took the play to Christiana and 
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offered it to the managers, but no one would touch it. 
Schulerud then gave a loan of money to Ibsen, who pub- 
lished the play in 1850. It turned out to be a complete 
failure, and only thirty copies were sold. By this time Ibsen 
had taken off the apothecary’s apron, and had come to Chris- 
tiana in the hope of studying medicine, but having failed in 
his matriculation he abandoned the idea of trying again to 
enter the University. Straightened circumstances now befell 
him, and were it not for the kindness of Schulerud he would 
have found much difficulty in obtaining the merest necessaries 
of life. Ibsen being freed from immediate danger of starva- 
tion by a share of Schulerud’s lodging, began at once to build 
his castles in the air, and towards the end of 1850 a one-act 
play by him—TZhe Viking’s Grave was produced at the Chris- 
tiania Theatre. 

On November 6, 1851, he was appointed “ Stage-Poet” of 
the Norwegian National Theatre in Bergin, a post that car- 
ried the combined duties of stage-manager and playwright, 
at a yearly salary of not quite three hundred and forty dol- 
lars. Small as it was it could not be refused by one who 
had no regular income, and whose penwork was bringing in 
next to nothing. At the expiration of his term of appoint- 
ment in 1857 he returned to Christiania, where he became 
Artistic Director of the Norwegian Theatre, a better post 
since it meant a salary of over six hundred dollars; but on 
this house failing in 1862 he was thrown out of employment. 
Meanwhile he had married Susan Thoresen, a member of a 
literary family, by whom he had one child, Sigurd, born De- 
cember, 1859. When the Norwegian Theatre became bank- 
rupt Ibsen without any hesitation accepted the position of 
Aesthetic-Adviser to the Christiania Theatre, which was con- 
ducted by Danes and had been in opposition to the Nor- 
wegian Theatre, an institution national in all itsaims. Here his 
salary was only about three hundred dollars, and even this 
sum was uncertain, for if the receipts of the theatre did not 
reach a required amount Ibsen’s salary suffered. The result 
was that he fell heavily into debt, and finding the greatest 
difficulty in supporting himself, his wife and child, he ap- 
pealed to the Norwegian Government for aid before he would 
be forced to put into effect his resolution to emigrate to 
Denmark. Life never seemed blacker to him than at this 
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period. The managers waved his plays aside, and no pub- 
lisher would look at them. To one of his few friends, Paul 
Botten-Hansen, he wrote imploringly at the begfnning of 1857 
to try and get Lady Inger of Ostraat printed, so that the 
work could be brought before the eye of the public. ‘ Dear 
friend,’’ he wrote, ‘‘let me count on your help! I give you 
full liberty to do as you please with Lady Inger. Urge a pub- 
lisher until he gives in.” 

In 1849 Ibsen wrote a poem appealing strongly to his fel- 
low countrymen to stand by Schleswig and save it trom Ger- 
many, but there was no response to his views. About this 
time there was an acute movement among Norwegians for a 
union between the Scandinavian countries. Ibsen became a 
violent “Scandinavian” as well as a pronounced hater of 
everything Prussian. He now dabbled in politics extensively, 
and came very near seeing the inside of a prison cell in 1851 
over a connection he had formed with a newspaper which pro- 
mulgated extreme views. The aloofness of the Norwegians in 
the struggle between Prussia and Denmark in the war of 
1864, waged for the annexation by the former country of Hol- 
stein, Lauenberg, and Schleswig, enraged Ibsen so much that 
he determined to become a voluntary exile from his native 
land, and accordingly on April 2, 1864, he started out for Rome. 
His position by this time had improved slightly, while a 
brighter future began to appear. An acquaintanceship had 
sprung up between him and Bjornson as early as 1850, though 
for some reason or other they were mutually distant even 
during the succeeding years, whilst Bjornson was actively 
helping on the works of Ibsen by sympathetic contributions 
to the press. It was not until 1859 that there sprang up be- 
tween them a strong friendship, from which Ibsen derived 
considerable material help. Indeed it is to Bjérnson that 
Ibsen owed much of his future success, as the correspondence of 
the latter amply demonstrates, for Bjérnson introduced the 
works of the struggling poet to Frederick Hegel, a publisher 
of considerable business ability and of integrity of character. 
Into Hegel’s hands Ibsen threw all his business affairs; a 
step which he had never any cause to repent, for not alone 
did Hegel publish all Ibsen’s works, but also undertook to 
invest the proceeds in the best possible way. If- Bjérnson 
had done nothing else for Ibsen it would have been suffi- 
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cently difficult for the latter to repay his friend. But Bjérn- 
son did not stop at this. He worked so hard at collecting sub- 
scriptions for the poet’s support that when Ibsen at last, by the 
aid of a grant from the Norwegian Government, reached Rome, 
Bjérnson kept the wolf from his door by sending on various 
checks at intervals. He also obtained by repeated pleadings 
from the Norwegian Scientific Society in 1865 a small grant 
to help Ibsen complete LZmperor and Gallilean. Notwith- 
standing all this exhibition of disinterestedness miserable poli- 
tics sundered their friendship in 1867, causing them to be 
estranged for the succeeding thirteen years. 

Away from the stress of political quarreling and party 
strife, Ibsen for a considerable time did not know what to do 
with himself in Rome. He found that peace and quiet for 
which he had so often longed, and he dawdled, though he 
claimed that he was not losing time. He was most enthusi- 
astic over the old city. ‘Of Rome it is impossible to write,” 
he told his mother-in-law in a letter, “‘one may describe it, 
but one always fails to convey what is best, what is unique 
about it.” In another place he writes, ‘‘ Rome is beautiful, 
wonderful, magical. I feel an extraordinary capacity for work, 
and the strength of a giant-killer.” And in December, 1870, 
he wrote to George Brandes, the Danish literateur, ‘“‘ At last 
they have taken Rome away from us human beings, and given 
it to politicians. Where shall we take refuge now? Rome was 
the one sanctuary in Europe; the one place that enjoyed true 
liberty—freedom from the political liberty-tyranny. I do not 
think that I shall visit it again after what has happened.” 
This, however, turned out to be a frail resolution that was 
broken later on. Ibsen being a born dramatist naturally 
sought for a subject having some connection with the Chris- 
tianity which he saw around him on all sides, and soon he 
became filled with thoughts of a great drama based on the life 
of Julian the Apostate. Still he did not work on it for some 
years, but, so far as we can ascertain, kept turning the sub- 
ject over in his mind. His immediate attention was given to 
Brand which appeared in 1866, and next to Peer Gynt which 
was published in the following year. Brand was the first 
work that attracted the serious attention of the literary world 
to Ibsen, as it was also the first of his works that brought 
him in any substantial returns from his publisher. 
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On the 13th of May, 1868, Ibsen left Rome for Dresden. 
Why he made the change is not apparent from any of his 
published letters; when he does make mention of the fact he 
simply says that such a change will have to be made. To all 
appearances he had in mind the education of his son. For 
six years the family dwelt in Dresden, and then early in 1875 
he removed to Munich. The work of these years consists in 
The League of Youth, the first of his prose dramas, which ap- 
peared in 1869, and Emperor and Gallilean, published in 1873. 
During his three years residence in Munich he wrote Zhe 
Pillars of Society, which turned out to be his first really suc- 
cessful drama, and then, returning to Rome in 1878, he pub- 
lished in the following year A JDoll’s House. To Munich he 
again came in 1879, remained there a year, and then fled 
back to Rome once more. A short visit was now paid to 
Sorrento where he finished Ghosts, a play that caused violent 
controversies in Norway and other places. Until 1885 he was 
flitting back and forth between the Tyrol and Rome, but to- 
wards the end of that year he again settled in Munich where 
he stayed until July of 1891 when, turning his tace towards 
his native land, he set out for Christiania. Of the five plays 
which he had published since the appearance of Ghosts only 
two—TZhe Lady From the Sea, and Hedda Gabler—have ac- 
quired any fame. His life in Norway was not unclouded. He 
worked in his usual leisurely way and wrote four plays in nine 
years. Among these works many look upon one, Zhe Master 
Builder, as Ibsen’s most perfect drama. With the production 
of When We Dead Awaken, 1900, his literary career closed, 
and for the remaining few years of his life he was troubled 
with a mental affection with which his bodily strength gradu- 
ally failed. On May 23, 1906, after a life of seventy-eight 
years, he died. 

He had a peculiar temperament and character, Being of a 
reserved and retiring disposition he did not make many friends. 
He rarely spoke in company when others could or were speak- 
ing; still, if necessity compelled him to begin, he became a 
fluent talker. The few persons of literary tastes with whom he 
did become intimate seem to have been attracted to him by 
his strange manners, and they certainly left nothing undone to 
give him every assistance. For a considerable number of 
years he was constantly in pecuniary difficulties which were 
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not lessened by his own words and actions. It is easy to un- 
derstand that having such a reserved disposition and a hasty, 
hot temper which he allowed to govern his pen at times he 
was not always smoothing the path to success. Everything 
seemed to sour him. He not infrequently complained and 
found fault where he need not, and could rage where there 
was no immediate necessity. For him clouds were continually 
hiding the sun, and he had not that brightness of character to 
remember that these clouds may have had some sunnier lin- 
ings. Perhaps it was his earlier years of poverty, it may have 
been his drudgery against his will in the apothecary’s shop, 
but, as likely as not, it was a mere failing of character that 
urged him to withdraw to himself; to leave mankind severely 
alone; to despise and wage war on the laws of social life. 
Whatever may have been the cause, much of his literary work 
reflected these ideas. 

Ibsen’s life was singularly uninteresting, and his letters, in 
which one would instinctively seek for insight into his charac- 
ter, are dull and wanting in literary touch. It is quite possi- 
ble that owing to his correspondence being published in 1905, 
the year before his death, some of his friends and admirers 
may have declined to submit to the unfavorable criticism of 
Ibsen’s antagonists correspondence which departed from the 
commonplace mediocrity of that published. The only notable 
thing about the letters that have seen the light is the evidence 
of Ibsen’s abnormal selfishness. For a man like him who owed 
all his success to the disinterested assistance of friends, it comes 
with bad grace to say one word against friendship. Some of us 
poor mortals in the world are all the time craving for a real, 
true friend; and in a short life if we manage to hold one in the 
sieve of time out of a number who were previously there, but 
who have been shaken through as being too small for the mesh 
of true friendship, we think ourselves lucky, and highly blessed, 
Ibsen was of an opposite opinion. ‘‘ Friends,” he writes to 
Brandes, “‘friends are an expensive luxury; and when a man’s 
whole capital is invested in a calling and a mission in life, he can- 
not afford to keep them. The costliness of keeping friends 
does not lie in what one does for them, but in what one, out 
of consideration for them, refrains from doing.” The same 
principle he seemingly applied to his conduct towards his 
parents. When once he left the farmhouse of his broken- 
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down father he began gradually to loosen the ties of kinship, 
and finally in a very short time broke off all communication 
with father and mother. They were struggling; so was he. 
But in after years when success came to him it is apparent 
to the most casual reader that he was indifferent to the cir- 
cumstances of his parents. The same silence is kept; no let- 
ter, no communication, no connection with them. When his 
mother died we have evidence in his correspondence of how 
he took the tidings. But a few words, and he passes on to 
something else. Later on when his father passed away, Ibsen 
makes a lame apology for not communicating and helping his 
parents. This is all of no avail to one who can read the lives 
of other men. The truth is, that Ibsen’s selfishness, his grasp- 
ing after money, his general pettiness of character, and his 
want of a definite form of religious belief colored his works, 
directed his life, and guided his pen. 

His literary life may be divided into two periods; that in 
which he figures as a poet, and secondly, that in which he 
gave all his talent to writing prose dramas. His poetry con- 
sists of three plays, three dramatic poems, and a quantity of 
various kinds of verse. Of the plays Lady Inger of Ostraat 
may be passed over without comment, since it contains many 
great imperfections. The Vikings of Helgeland is on a higher 
plane. In it figures Hidrdis the first in his picture gallery of 
revolting women. The play contains some examples of good 
work, although there is nothing of special distinction in it 
from beginning to end. One dramatic situation towards the 
close is cunningly introduced. Sigurd, the Viking, and Hidrdis 
have made confession to each other of their hidden mutual 
love in the past. Both are now married and their partners 
living. The thought of the past fires Hidrdis to madness and 
she determines on killing both Sigurd and herself, so that 
they may be with each other in the realms of the gods. To 
put her resolution into effect she shoots him with her bow 
and arrow. 

SIGURD. Well aimed, Hiérdis! (He falls). 

HiOrpDIs (Jubilant, rushes to him). Sigurd, my brother, 
now thou art mine at last! 

SIGURD. Now less than ever. Here our ways part; for I 
am a Christian man. 

HiOrpis (Appalled). Thou? Ha, no, no. 
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SIGURD. The White God is mine; King thelstan taught 
me to know him; it is to him I go. 

HIORDIS (in despair). And I—! (Drops her bow). Woe! 
woe! 

Among Scandinavian peoples this work may possibly be 
retained as an example of the treatment the Sagas of the 
country received; but to other races the sole interest con- 
nected with The Vikings of Helgeland is its place in the de- 
velopment of Ibsen’s dramatic writings. 

Seven years after its appearance came 7 he Pretenders, a 
play containing some powerful scenes, and some very good 
dramatic conceptions. The weakest portions are those in which 
the religion of the period—Catholicity of the early thirteenth 
century—is touched. Here the ears push themselves through 
the mane. In no place are they so evident as in the scene of 
Bishop Nicolaus’ death. While meant to be a serious descrip- 
tion of the Episcopal schemer’s last moments, it develops into 
gross farce. Quotations could not be cited here to prove this, 
owing to the length into which they would run, and the whole 
scene of several pages has to be read in order to get a perfect 
grasp of where Ibsen fails. One original sayirg, however, one 
cannot resist from plucking out of the text. Duke Skule, the 
great Pretender, visits the bishop, who is about to breathe 
his last, and greets him: ‘“‘I hear it goes ill with you.” 
Bishop Nicolaus answers: “I am a corpse in the bud, good 
Duke; this night shall I blossom; to-morrow you may scent 
my perfume.” Throughout the play Ibsen follows closely 
to history, for the subject is based on the struggle in the 
thirteenth century between Hakon Hakonsson and Skule Barda- 
son for the throne of Norway. A slight inkling of religious 
bias develops in the fifth act, but as the situation is not de- 
void of humor, and is in one respect an echo of Dante, no 
great objection can be taken to it. 

Following this play came two dramatic poems, Brand and 
Peer Gynt. 

Of Brand it is difficult to speak in small space. The poem 
is long and complex, and from a Catholic point of view is full 
of thought provoking material. Its scene is laid in a small 
village in Norway, and the plot is to show how Brand, a 
Lutheran minister, endeavors to regenerate the people accord- 
ing to his own ideas. It is not too much to say that one could 
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hardly find in the realms of fiction a more minute study of a 
hard-hearted fanatic than in that of Brand. He is a mono- 
maniac, obsessed with a principle, which when relentlessly ap- 
plied, brings torture and suffering in its wake. If Brand had 
been pictured as a Catholic priest by Ibsen, instead of a 
Lutheran preacher, and some impedimenia which he had brought 
with him through a portion of his life dropped out, the critics 
of two hemispheres would be holding him up as an example 
of the monsters given birth by the Papacy. A wife and a few 
other things change the face of life for a large section of the 
human race, and now Brand is looked upon as a man with 
great and noble thoughts for mankind. Perhaps of all Ibsen’s 
works, this one is the most widely read in English-speaking 
countries. It is so religious! It shows up the heroism and 
the sanctity of the clergy! Therefore, those pious ladies who 
maintain missions to the heathen and to the benighted Catho- 
lics of Europe, choke with enthusiasm over the conduct of 
Brand. To us, however, he is a blasphemer, if ever one ex. 
isted in literature. His gross insults to God are set down 
plainly. He declares that he scarcely knows whether he is a 
Christian at all. He is a hypocrite, full of the cant of such 
folk. He acknowledges in several places that he has been mis- 
guided in his spiritual affairs, yet while he holds an idea, no- 
body dare oppose it. He practically murders his child and 
his wife, in order to hold fast to one of these delusions. He 
allows his mother to die without visiting her, or administering 
to her the consolations of religion, for which she is craving 
and calling. His language to her when they did meet is of 
the vilest kind. His cant is, a// or nothing! And his exposit- 
ion of it to one of his parishioners, “If you cannot be what 
you ought, then be thoroughly what you cam,” has a touch 
of the oracular about it. To all appearances it has the look 
of an effort to hide Ibsen’s inability to work out his central 
idea with satisfaction. But what is the secret of all these 
inhuman characteristics in one man. We need not guess; we are 
told by Ibsen himself: ‘ Brand is myself in my best moments,” 
he writes to Peter Hansen, in 1870. In some respects this 
is true; in others, we should require much compulsion to 
make us believe it. F 

In the poem is to be found one of the best pieces of writ- 
ing ever penned by Ibsen—the agonizing cry of Agnes after 
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her dead child. She thinks of his presence at the Christmas 
festivities of the previous year, and yearns for him. Then in 
ther grief she takes out some of his baby clothes and fondles 
them. Just here the true pathos of the situation is ruined by 
the strained and theatrical introduction of a wandering, impu- 
dent gypsy with a naked child. She, evidently, is made to ap- 
pear for the mere purpose of forcing Agnes to give away the 
clothes, which are the only ties that bind her to her child in 
the grave. Her introduction is awkward, crude, and devoid 
of any touch that would betoken a master-hand. Ibsen has 
never approached in any other place the power of this de- 
scription previous to the entrance of the gypsy. If any woman 
ever deserved pity and sympathy, it is the wife of Brand. 
She is weak and vacillating, but she recognizes, as do other 
persons in the poem, the callousness of Brand. For her faith- 
fulness to his monomania she sinks into an early grave. And 
shortly after her death her former lover, whom she left. for 
Brand, turns up as a raving, religious maniac. His description 
of his.conversion is rather good: ‘‘I am saved. Not a speck 
cleaves to me. I have been washed in the laundry of faith; 
every splash of mire has been rubbed off on the wash-board 
of holiness. I have rinsed out my Adam garment with the 
aid of the mangle of watchfulness. I am white as a surplice, 
thanks to the use of the soapsuds of prayer.” Madness over- 
rules the poem. Brand is insane, Edjar (the lover just quoted) 
ends in the same way, and Gerd is a madcap idiot. Undoubt- 
edly, there is great power shown in the poem, but there is alse 
an equally great lack of true artistic spirit. 

In Peer Gynt, his second and more perfect poem, Ibsen 
gives us another monster of selfishness asa hero. In this in- 
stance, however, he does not construct his work on mere 
imaginative or subjective ideas alone, but makes use of the 
folk-lore of his native land, which he varies, by reproducing 
memories of his own home-life in his early years. In connec- 
tion with the latter we are amazed, for we cannot understand 
how any son, with ordinary respect and love for his mother, 
could caricature her under the guise of Aase, the mother of 
Peer Gynt. This Ibsen has done, as he has told us; his 
mother serving as a model, ‘‘with necessary exaggerations.” 
Here we have one of those nasty touches which repel anybody 
possessing honor, from admiring the personal traits of Ibsen. 
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The poet’s pet theory of heredity is aired in this work. Peer 
is the son of a reckless, drunken father, and inherits many of 
the failings of a ne’er-do-well, He is a drunkard, a grossly 
immoral dreamer, who is always thinking of the past glories 
of his father’s household and building castles in the air of 
the future. His bad character is so well recognized, that when 
he goes to the marriage feast, described in the first part of 
the poem, the people turn from him. Yet, in spite of this, 
Solveig, who had previously never known him, who draws 
away from him when she learns his name, who is aware of his 
wickedness, leaves father, and mother, and home, to go up 
into the hills and live with him when he is ostracized by the 
villagers, and is compelled to dwell apart from them in the 
forest. 

From thenceforth, the history of Peer changes to other 
parts of the world. He wanders away, becomes a slave-dealer 
in America, then in Africa he plays the part of prophet, and © 
is tricked out of a large part of his belongings by a dancing 
girl with whom he consorted; he ends like a rooster, as he 
says, by getting well plucked; and, finally, when he becomes 
old and decrepid, he comes back to his native village in Nor- 
way. He is now stark mad, and thinks of nothing else than 
life. He will not die. In the latter part of the poem his fight 
with supernatural powers for life is tedious and artificial. On 
the whole, the poem is uneven. Whilst in some places Ibsen 
reaches a high plane, in others he turns out nothing but drivel. 
There is also a semblance of hasty and intermittent energy 
about its construction; just as if his ideas came spasmodically, 
and that while they lasted he worked feverishly on them, quite 
irrespective of their possible bearing on the unity of the work. 
This fault lessens the power the poem would otherwise most 
certainly have had. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 








SAINT CLARE AND HOLY POVERTY. 


BY CHARLOTTE BALFOUR. 


agsaiacesN the 12th of last month, the 7ooth anniversary 

a7 MPN oof the Foundation of the Order of Poor Clares 
was celebrated throughout the world. 

Except to Franciscan scholars St. Clare is 

very little known. Her fame has been hidden, as 

her life was hidden, for many centuries. But lately the revival 

of interest in Franciscan things, both within and without the 

Church, has brought about a new curiosity to know more 

about the friend and companion of St. Francis whose coun- 

sel he sought and valued so greatly. 

The sources from which the story of her life are taken are 
the Legend of Thomas of Celano; a few passages in the 
Fioretti and the Speculum Perfectionis, which supply very illu- 
minating incidents to show the friendship there was between 
St. Francis and St. Clare; and finally her own writings—these 
being her rule, her will and four letters written to Blessed 
Agnes of Bohemia. 

Father Paschal Robinson in his recently published Life of 
St. Clare tells us how Thomas of Celano, not being satisfied 
with the defective accounts he read of St. Clare in her Acta, 
had recourse to the surviving companions of St. Francis and 
St. Clare to ascertain the facts. ‘‘ Here,” says Father Paschal 
Robinson, “‘ we may note the temper of the true chronicler, 
whose chief concern is to record things as they really were.” 
If we regret that we have so few details of St. Clare’s life 
we may rejoice that at least we have that little quite pure 
and undefiled. 

To understand the real Clare, to make friends with her and 
feel her a familiar companion, we have only to build up her 
personality for ourselves from the few but very faithful details 
we have of her life. There is no need to clear away a de- 
posit of rubbish left by the false sentiment of later centuries. 

As the founder of the Order of Poor Ladies, or Poor 
Clares, as they came to be called after her, St. Clare is of 
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course well known. Most of us look upon the Poor Clares as 
a mysterious order of women vowed to a life of almost in- 
human austerity—austerity only to be spoken of with bated 
breath. ‘‘ How can the founder of such an order,” we say 
“be a being comprehensible to the modern world? Her rigor 
of penance, her standard of asceticism may have been normal 
in the Middle Ages, but in the light of the more balanced 
outlook on life of modern days it can seem only morbid and 
overstrained.”” Whether this judgment be sound or not it is 
not our purpose to consider; the fact remains that the Poor 
Clares still preserve and realize in this “declining age of the 
veteran world when the light of faith is growing dim,” the 
Christian ideals of the thirteenth century, and that they re- 
flect very faithfully through the seven hundred years since 
their foundation the spirit and personality of their holy 
mother; whilst, as for St. Clare herself, not only was she as 
free from any morbidness as her master, St. Francis, but she 
was full of true Franciscan joyousness in the midst of suffer- 
ing and austerity, and was always eminently sane and practi- 
cal in her relations to all who came within her sphere. 


St. Clare was born at Assisi in 1196. She was the daugh- 
ter of the Count Favorino Scifi, one of the chief nobles of that 
town. He was a soldier, and like most of the nobles of that 
day he spent his time fighting the Pope’s battles and in skir- 
mishing against the neighboring city of Perugia. From his 
treatment of St. Clare after her flight from home, we find he 
was a man of violence. Her mother, Hortolana, was a devout 
and holy woman. 

Thomas of Celano tells us: 


that Clare’s childhood was pious and charitable. That* she 
loved holy prayer so much and felt so often the sweet fra- 
grance thereof, that little by little she attained to the heavenly 
lite, and that because she had no rosaryin those early days on 
which she could make her devotions, she made heaps of little 
stones and thus paid her devotions to our Lord in orderly 
manner. 
Her hands were so open to the poor that out of the goods 
* The English rendering of Celano’s Legend quoted here, is from the present write1’s 


translation of a French version of the sixteenth century, The Life and Legendof the Lady St, 
Clare. New York: Longman’s, Green & Co. 
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which abounded in the house of her father she relieved the 
sufferings of many folk. Pity and compassion grew in her 
heart and her thoughts, for the sufferings of the poor grieved 
her much. 

And when holy love began first to weigh on her 
heart the love of worldly things seemed to her to be despised, 
and when the Holy Spirit had taught her, worldly love became 
to her a hard thing, and it did not draw her, but rather wear- 
ied her. She wore a hair shirt beneath her robes and thus 
she showed herself in worldly dress, but within, her heart was 
clothed with God. Thus she seemed a chamber full of good, 
sweet-smelling spices although she knew not of it. 


Then the Legend goes on to say: 


When she heard of the great fameof St. Francis . . . 
by the guidance of the Holy Spirit she desired much to hear 
him preach. It was his preaching in the Cathedral of Assisi, 
during the Lent of 1212, that inspired St. Clare to follow him 
into the life of Holy Poverty. 


It gives delightful play to the imagination to ponder on 
the way in which rumor of St. Francis’ fame would reach St. 
Clare in her secluded life at the Castle of Sasso Rosso. Her 
two young cousins, Rufino and Silvester, were among the 
first companions of the Poverello. The choice of these two 
young men of the life of Holy Poverty must have made a 
profound impression upon the young girl, already so fond of 
relieving the sufferings of the poor who came to her door. 
Would she question her cousins on their leader, and would 
they in return tell St. Francis of the girl who had conceived 
the impossible idea that she too might follow Holy Poverty? 

All must be conjecture, too, on the question of whether St. 
Francis actually had St. Clare in mind when, (according to 
St. Clare’s own account in her Testament), as he was repair- 
ing the ruins of San Damiano he called to him the poor of 
the neighborhood and cried to them: ‘‘Come my brothers 
and help me in this building, for in a short time there will 
be here Ladies whose fame and holy life will glorify our 
Holy Father in all his Holy Church.” 

Neither do we know any more of the intercourse of the 
two saints before Clare actually joined the order, than the 
bare fact that “he went to her and she to him often, and 
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St. Francis admonished her with lively words to despise the 
world and the deceitful vanity and dry hope that is in it,’’ 
and how he showed her that her only happiness lay in alle- 
giance to the Lady Poverty. 

She was already eighteen when, on Palm Sunday, 1212, 
St. Clare stole from her father’s house to lay her destiny in 
the hands of St. Francis. A marriage had been arranged for 
her two years before, but she had pleaded her youth and dis- 
taste for an earthly union. Eighteen was not so young as 
ages went in those days. And we may take it from the study 
of her character, as it shows itself later, that Clare’s offering 
of herself was no momentary impulse. It was a mature and 
deliberate act of consecration. From the point of view of the © 
world and of human respect, her action was intrepid in the 
extreme. The world was no easy place then for the inde- 
pendent woman. The cloister was an absolute necessity for 
ene who renounced her home life. But no cloister had as yet 
been provided for St. Clare when she left her father’s house, 
And the life of Holy Poverty, how was that to be led? Did 
she intend to beg her bread like the Friars? St. Bonaventure 
relates that St. Francis, to try her, had bidden her disguise 
herself, and go into the streets of Assisi to beg, and that she 
had done so for a whole day, unrecognized by her fellow- 
citizens. It is possible this was their idea at the outset, but 
that when they experienced the violence of St. Clare’s rela- 
tions at her flight, they reconsidered the situation, and that 
thus the peculiar construction of the Franciscan family evolved 
itself, 

However this was, we may be sure that Clare knew herself 
to be strong enough to accomplish whatever St. Francis had 
prepared for her, stronger to perform that, whatever it might 
be, than to return to the life of ease and comfort she found 
so intolerable. An ideal had been set before her. She had 
seized and made it her own. It was impossible for a nature 
so single-minded, so strong and so clear-sighted as St. Clare’s, 
to go back upon a single detail of that ideal, or to relinquish 
one inch of the ground upon which she took her stand. 

So she was enclosed in San Damiano, and “in that narrow 
cloister,” says Thomas of Celano, “‘ she lived in great disci- 
pline and great austerity for the space of forty years.” Her 
sister, Agnes, who followed Clare very soon, must have been 
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her first companion, and they, we learn in her Testament, were 
joined by ‘‘a few Sisters whom the Lord had given me shortly 
after my conversion.” Together they formed the first Com- 
munity of the Second Order of St. Francis. Thus was the 
joyous adventure of the Franciscan joined to the contemplative 
intensity of the cloister. 

The adventure of the Poor Clares was even more reckless 
than the Friars’, because the latter could at least go to work in 
the fields to earn enough to keep body and soul together. But 
the Poor Ladies in their cloistered seclusion were entirely 
dependent upon what the Brothers, specially appointed to the 
task, could beg for them. Thus their dependence upon the 
providence of God—that most essential note of the Franciscan 
spirit—was absolute. The Franciscan motto, Deus meus et 
Omnia, My God and my All, was carried out in perfect liter- 
alness. 

The other great orders of the Church observe the three 
vows which include personal poverty, that freedom of spirit 
for the individual from material things, which alone makes the 
contemplative life possible. But the Franciscan ideal of Holy 
Poverty was more complete than this of individual detachment 
from possessions. The whole Franciscan family, collectively, 
were to throw themselves upon the Divine Providence. 

As we have said, St. Clare had seized and laid hold of the 
Franciscan ideal in all its completeness; she had grasped its 
whole significance, and we shall see how it was she who held 
its stronghold against all despoilers, and how when even St. 
Francis wavered, she stood firm upon the rock of Holy Poverty. 

The Brothers’ duty of begging alms for the Poor Ladies 
formed a link between the first and second orders that St. 
Clare valued very much. There was constant coming and 
going between St. Mary of the Angels and San Damiano. In 
the Fioretti we hear that “St. Francis when he was at Assisi, 
was wont often to visit St. Clare, giving her holy counsels”; 
and we all know the famous story of how Clare dined with 
St. Francis at the Portiuncula, and how the neighbors ran 
with buckets of water to put out the flames that they thought 
had enveloped the monastery, because of the brightness that 
shone round the saintsin their holy conversation. All through 
her life Clare fostered the intercourse between the two com- 
munities, and she set great store by the preaching of the 
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Brothers to her Sisters. Celano gives us an instance of this, 
which also serves to show her insistenceeupon the spiritual 
good of her Sisters before their material welfare. He tells us 
how “the good Lady St. Clare provided for her daughters 
the nourishment of the word of God through devout preachers,” 
but that “‘ once it happened that Pope Gregory forbade that 
any Brother should go into the house of the Ladies without 
his permission, and for this the good mother, St. Clare, had 
great grief in her heart, for she saw that she would have less 
of the nourishment of Holy Scripture. And she sent all the 
Brothers of the house away to the Minister General, and said 
“she would have naught to do with the Brothers who begged 
their bodily bread, since she must lack those who nourished 
her and her Sisters spiritually with the word of God.” But 
as soon as Pope Gregory heard this news he withdrew that 
which he had forbidden. This little story is entirely charac- 
teristic of St. Clare in her absolute refusal for a moment to 
lower her ideal, to set the material above the spiritual, and her 
unhesitating directness in combating what she felt to be harm- 
ful to her vocation by throwing all worldly considerations 
aside. 

Now the special function fulfilled by the Poor Ladies, the 
Second Order of St. Francis, was to be the ‘*‘ Bedeswomen” 
of the Franciscan family. They were to fulfil the command 
of our Lord: “ Pray ye, therefore, the Lord of the harvest to 
send forth laborers into his harvest.” They were not to pray 
(as the world so often judges of the contemplatives) in order 
to find peace in it, to fold their hands in comfort whilst others 
worked, to secure their own personal salvation in the quiet 
and seclusion of the cloister. No, theirs was to be a work 
of co-operation with the activity of the Friars. We see in the 
Catholic Church the two vocations—the active and the con- 
templative—strengthening and supporting each other. The 
contemplative religious is saved from morbidness and self- 
concentration, by the duty of praying in sympathy with those 
who are called to active service for God. The workers in the 
open field are encouraged to uphold a spiritual ideal against 
the material standard of the world by the example of their 
contemplative brethren. So,in the Franciscan family we have 
the same constitution. St. Francis safe-guarded his First 
Order of Working Friars, by founding his Second Order of 
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Praying Women. The ideal of both was the same—to follow 
in utter literalness the life of our Lord on earth in holy desti- 
tution and dependence on Divine Providence; but some were 
to preach and some were to pray, and thus to supply each 
other naturally with spiritual help. 

Now the onlooker, to whom the spirit in which the saints 
mortified themselves is incomprehensible, looks with horror 
upon St. Clare’s austerities—upon her bed of twigs and her 
pillow of stone, her knotted cord and hair shirt, her rigid fasts 
and her grief over the Passion. So these all seem the outcome 
of a morbid frame of mind. They might be if it were not 
that we know that such suffering cannot be borne unless the 
fire of divine grace be so infinitely the greater that the suf- 
fering counts for nothing in comparison. St. Clare’s work 
outside her contemplative life, was all directed to the relieving 
of suffering; ‘her miracles, as recorded by Celano, were nearly 
all worked to heal the sick. She knew what suffering was, 
and so was able to relieve it. Yet no one knew better than 
she that ‘‘the sufferings of this world are not to be reckoned 
with the glory that is to come.” To her the suffering and 
mortification were the negative side of life—the ecstasy of the 
Spouse of Christ was the reality of life. 

There isa little passage in a poem of Blake’s, that conveys, 
in a quaint and homely way, the action and reaction of joy 
and suffering in the life of voluntary austerity: 


Joy and pain are woven fine, 

A clothing for the soul divine; 

It is right it should be so, 

Man was born for joy and woe; 
And when this we rightly know, 
Safely through the world we go. 


Celano, too, expresses this in a profound little paradox, 
In speaking of St. Clare’s austerities, he says: “‘ Thus, O ye 
who hear it, the sufferings of the heart were assuaged by the 
pains of the body; thus the love of the heart assuaged the 
pain of body.” 

A great deal has been said and written about St. Francis’ 
ideal of Holy Poverty and its relation to modern schemes, 
socialistic and otherwise for the abolition of destitution and 
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poverty. It is much too wide a subject to examine here, but 
we may say emphatically that there zs no reconciliation be- 
tween the two attitudes. The Socialist dreams of a heaven 
on earth when every man shall possess material well-being 
and ease to set him free from struggle against poverty, to 
develop powers and intellect for the evolution of the human 
race—the Universal Brotherhood. St. Francis would have re- 
jected this ideal as meaningless and entirely beside the mark. 
Utter dependence upon God’s Providence was the only state 
of life which set the spirit free. But the Franciscan ideal 
was essentially Holy Poverty as opposed to Unholy Poverty. 
No one can say that the destitution we have all around us is 
Holy Poverty. It is unthinkable that St. Francis could have 
meant that kind of existence to be led by all. 

The poverty that St. Clare relieved at her father’s door 
as a girl was probably very much the same sort of thing that 
comes to our doors nowadays. The misery that St. Francis 
relieved amongst the lepers was in many respects the same as 
that of the band of modern outcasts from society, the Casual 
Warders. But St. Clare’s with St. Francis’ conception of the . 
situation was not—as it is ours to-day—that the poverty was 
the disease to be combatted. For then the poverty of the 
poor was their greatest good, for without any need for volun- 
tary sacrifice on their part they were literally following the 
precepts of the Gospel. Only their poverty was too often 
unholy—it must be sanctified. St. Francis had laid hold irre- 
vocably upon the idea of Lady Poverty and with the poetry 
of his nature he had woven his ideal into a romance. We 
can imagine how St. Clare not only recognized the truth and 
beauty of his precepts as a vocation for herself, but also their 
practical bearing upon the poor beggars she relieved at the 
door of her father’s castle. How could she, who only gave 
out of her abundance, convey to the poor and ignorant the 
immense advantage they, did they but know it, possessed over 
her. How, unless she herself was utterly dependent upon the 
Divine Providence, could she show those in the same condi- 
tion, how blessed was their state in the eyes of God, who 
chose to be a Poor Man on earth. 

Now St. Clare’s defence of the observance of Holy Pov- 
erty and the firm stand she made to preserve it for her 
order, against Pope Gregory IX., was the chief work of her 

VOL, XCIII,.—50 
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religious life. Celano’s words are a simple relation of the 
facts. They do not convey any of the persevering and con- 
sistent opposition she maintained against the Pope’s very 
natural desire to see the order of the holy nun, for whom he 
had such admiration and love, established in something like 
material stability. 


Pope Gregory loved this Clare as a father does his 
child. And for this he prayed her, with graciousness, to 
consent to certain possessions, which he himself offered her, 
against the perilous times that were tocome. But her heart 
was so strong that in no manner would she consent either to 
take or to have anything. And when the Pope said to 
her that if she repented of her vow he would absolve her 
from it, she replied that at no time and on no day did she 
desire absolution from the poverty of Jesus Christ. 


There is no space to go into all the intricacies of St. 
Clare’s differences with the authorities over her rule and the 
constitution of her order. Cardinal Ugolino, as Legate of 
Pope Honorius III., had declared that the Poor Ladies were 
under the rule of St. Benedict, the common rule of monastic 
communities at that time. But St. Clare refused to be any- 
thing but Franciscan; and, when Cistercians were appointed 
as preachers and directors of the community instead of the 
Friars, we have seen how Clare refused the material assistance 
of the Friars if she was not to be guided spiritually by the 
Franciscan teaching. 

The fight for Holy Poverty and the Franciscan ideal was 
hardly won. The rule of St. Clare was only confirmed on 
August 9, 1253, two days before St. Clare died, full of 
peace and joy in the accomplishment of her task. 

We have seen how Clare was full of strength and how 
valiantly she fought her battles. This strength is all the more 
impressive when we realize the wonderful sweetness of her 
character. The Legend is full of instances of her melting love 
and tenderness towards her Sisters: of her fervent and 
humble admiration of the virtues of others, and of her joyous 
service in all sorts of menial offices for her daughters. 

Celano says: 


She left, through humility, the office of Abbess three 
years after she was converted, for she loved moreto be in 
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obedience to another than that others should obey her. 

but St. Francis took her back and constrained her that 
she should govern the Poor Ladies, and of this she had 
greater fear than joy in her heart. 

And she was always found the best apparelled for serving 
and had the roughest habit, for she loved rather to work 
herself than to command her Sisters. 

She was ever in holy prayer and was melted often in 
tears, . . . . and whenshe left her prayers she came forth 
from them so joyously and spoke to her Sisters words so 
flowing that she warmed their hearts with the fire of the love 
of God. It seemed to them her countenance was more beau- 
tiful and bright after her prayer than before. 


These passages are quoted at random from the Legend, 
In St. Clare’s four letters to Blessed Agnes of Prague (the 
Bohemian Princess, who renounced her betrothal to the Em- 
peror Frederick II. to embrace the life of Holy Poverty), we 
find all her characteristics. She speaks with poetical rhapsody 
of Holy Poverty. She is always ‘‘the worthless handmaid of 
the servants of Christ. She enjoins the greatest heights of 
austerity, but makes minute provisions for the modification of 
this strictness for those Sisters who have not the strength 
physical or spiritual, to bear so great fasting and mortification, 
Very characteristic, too, are the words of strong admiration of 
the greater saint for the lesser. 

St. Clare was happy in being a pioneer—not only a re- 
former. She need teach and lead only by example. The old 
chroniclers are fond of playing upon her name. Clara—bright, 
shining. Sometimes she is bright by the divine light that is 
in her. Again she is a torch held up to lighten the darkness 
of the world. As a child she shines clearly in the shadows 
of the world. 

Her light has been a hidden one for many generations as 
far as the world is concerned. But we findit burning as clear 
as ever amongst her sisters who bear her name. They are 
the lasting memorial through the years of infidelity and dark- 
ness of the Poor Lady who followed Holy Poverty with such 
perfect faithfulness. 





THE COLORS. 


BY RUTH QUIGLEY. 


MeeTHILDREN of the narrow, noisy street paused in 

ii their boisterous play, and bare-headed women 

sitting on ill-kept stoops suspended their gossip 

to stare curiously at the little boy. He was, in 

all essential things, no different from them, ex- 

cept that the grime on his face was tear-marked, his grotes- 

quely tattered blouse was caught together near the shoulder 

by a gilt pin which held a tiny American flag, and tight in 
his hand he carried a bunch of withering flowers. 

Straight on he walked, between endless rows of houses 
that were all alike, confused yet hoping, the immediate con- 
cern of being lost quieting that greater fear of going back to 
meet the disaster from which he had run away. The sun 
beat down upon the unseasonable wool cap that engulfed 
his head; his stockingless feet, exposed by gaping holes in 
his shoes, shrank from the blistering heat of the pavement. 

This would be a relief—the hard-beaten earth of an open, 
treeless square at which he finally arrived; and he could sit 
down to rest on one of the benches. Taking off the heavy 
wool cap he released his inky curls, which glistened like 
blue metal in the afternoon sun; his lustrous eyes, shaded 
by long, dark lashes, lost some of their pain in recol- 
lection. 

Although it was a terrible misfortune not to have found 
the ocean after having come a great way to look for it, yet 
it was wonderful to have met the virgin and to have told 
her of his disappointment. There was much more that Gui- 
seppe might have tried to tell, but he could not find words, 
even in his own language, to describe the heavy feeling of 
homesickness that the dismal life in this new land had wrought 
within him. 

Of course it was not so bad at first, and he and his 
mother and father had been passably comfortable in their 
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home of two rooms at the top of a very high building. But 
since the scowling man had become a frequent visitor there, 
everything was changed. The little boy had formed such a 
habit of imitating this unpleasant caller that the very thought 
of him induced a grimace. Why should he not feel hatred? 
His mother had been made unhappy by these visits and every- 
thing had gone wrong. 

It was not so when they first came to this country. Then 
the mother had been at home all day to tell stories and sing 
to him. She gave him macaroni and milk for his noonday 
meal, and at night, when his father came home from work, 
they had hot macaroni, or beans, and sometimes brown, smok- 
ing sausages. And the father always laughed, and the mother 
sang. Then the mother would put on her velvet skirt and 
her striped over-dress, and they would leave their stuffy, high- 
up rooms to go down into the cooling street where lights 
glittered and people elbowed and crowded and laughed, and 
many spoke the language of Guiseppe and his parents. 

But, by and by, the scowling man came to their home 
more frequently. He talked and talked to Guiseppe’s father 
in a low growl of a voice, too low for the boy and his 
mother, who kept in the other room, to understand. But 
sometimes they could hear the man smacking his fists to- 
gether, and his voice would grow suddenly loud with big, 
awful words. He would cry out: “aristocrats!” ‘‘ oppressors!” 
and then Guiseppe’s mother would start and begin to tremble. 
After the scowling man had gone, Guiseppe’s father would 
not be like himself. 

That was bad enough, but when the father began to stay 
out at night, and remained at home in the daytime to sleep 
instead of going to his work—then it was much worse. For 
now the mother went away in her old clothes every morning 
and came home tired and sad at night; now Guiseppe had 
nothing to eat but cold coffee and hard bread. 

It was when he was alone and hungry that Guiseppe first 
began to think of finding the ocean and the big, white boat 
that would take them back to grandmother’s. But the first 
time he had spoken to mother about it, she told him it would 
be impossible, and after that he had kept his longing to him- 
self, He could not make up his mind to start without mother 
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and father until last night, when things began suddenly to grow 
worse with them. The scowling man had come in unusually 
late to see Guiseppe’s father, bringing with him Tony Baffa, 
their neighbor on the second floor. All three men had talked 
very low and then, suddenly, very loud. They had spoken 
many of those words which Guiseppe and his mother had 
learned to fear. Finally, Guiseppe, peeping from the bed- 
room, had seen his mother in the dim light of the flickering 
gas, holding his father by the coat sleeve, and trying to keep 
him back. The scowling man stood by and looked fiercer 
than ever, while Tony Baffa coaxed the woman to let her 
husband go. 

Guiseppe’s father shook his head and hesitated; he did 
not want to go; then, under the persuasion of the two men, 
he yielded, and all three went down stairs together. Gui- 
seppe’s mother cried all night. The little boy knew it, though 
he was thought to be asleep; it was only that he kept his 
eyes closed. 

This was why Guiseppe had decided to wait no longer. 
He had started that morning just as soon as his mother went 
to work, and that was very early. It had been a day of bit- 
ter disappointment, into which had come a great but transient 
happiness, for someone had been kind to him. While he had 
been with her, she had seemed just a little girl, with a soft, round 
face and a fuzzy nimbus of bright hair under the crinkled 
edges of the basket thing she’ wore on her head. But the 
more he thought of it now, the more the face seemed like his 
mother’s best image of the Virgin that hung near the bed- 
_room door at home. He was almost convinced that she could be 
no other than the Virgin herself, though she did have such 
long, slim, pink-stockinged legs and such very short white 
skirts. If only he could have understood what she said! But 
her chirping little voice spoke the language of this America. 
However, she had made Guiseppe sit on the coping beside her 
to watch the procession go by. Her manner, her gestures, he 
could not mistake, she was so sweetly imperious. It was a 
happy but strangely quiet throng of men, women and children, 
which wound steadily past them, down the broad, white pave- 
ment, some carrying flowers, and nearly all wearing the gay, 
fluttering things like the one pinned to the little girl’s frock. 
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Guiseppe was bewildered, but he did not forget his pur- 
pose. As he crouched upon the cool stone in the bright sun- 
light, he tried to make his companion understand whence and 
why he had come. At first he had hoped that she might help 
him to find the ocean. But she seemed only to take it as 
fun—kindly, to be sure, as though they were playing an in- 
teresting game. When he repeated the question in trembling 
wistfulness, every trace of amusement vanished from the sweet, 
childish face of his listener. But her words still sounded 
strange to him, though her voice was compassionate. As if 
seeking for something to divert him from his trouble, she un- 
fastened from the lace frill of her frock the tiny bit of red; 
white and blue that had reminded Guiseppe of a summer-fly. 
It was a dainty, quivering, silken thing on the slenderest gilded 
stem, and it was held with a pin made of glittering letters. 

‘*See!” cried the virgin, waving it aloft. 

Guiseppe understood that much, and looking up to follow 
her motion, he noticed floating almost directly above him a 
‘broad streamer with colors like the bit of silk in the virgin’s 
hand, only a thousand times larger. It rose and fell in the 
breeze, against the blue of the sky, as though to keep time to 
the music that was now beginning to pour in from all sides. 
The crowd closed in around Guiseppe and his companion so 
that they could not see until they tiptoed upon the coping, 
Then the virgin became quite tempestuous with enthusiasm, 
waving her little flag and pointing out the bowed old men in 
blue coats and glittering badges, who led the procession. 
Guiseppe was excited, too, though he did not know why; he 
felt just at that moment, while the music of the band grew 
louder and louder, and that great streamer of gay stripes 
waved above him, that he could and would find the ocean. 

And to make perfect that moment of elation, the virgin, 
with impetuous, soft, white fingers, had pinned her gay little 
summer-fly to the rags of Guiseppe’s blouse. Then followed 
a great calamity. A distressed young woman in white cap 
and frilled white apron had darted panting and scolding from 
out the crowd and snatched the virgin away. 

So sorrow had come back again to Guiseppe, more sud- 
denly than it had vanished. After a while almost everybody 
had gone and the boy was left alone with his grief and 
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his decoration. Here and there on the grass or the pave- 
ments lay bright-colored bits of discarded flowers, withering 
like the hopes in the little boy’s bosom. He could not find 
the ocean. Besides, if he did so, he would not want to go 
upon the huge, white boat without father and mother. He 
was now so very much discouraged and so tired that only a 
desire to show. mother what the virgin had given him could 
have inspired his weary limbs to come this far on his home- 
ward way. 

As he thought it over, sitting on the hard bench in the 
treeless, sun-baked square, he reverently felt of the tiny 
silken thing against his shoulder, and he wondered if there 
might not be a charm in the strangely wrought letters of the 
pin. It might have power to impart the courage he needed 
to return to that home which had become so comfortless of 
late. It needed courage, but another force impelled him 
now; he was very hungry and thirsty and tired, and mother 
would be glad to see him though she would have no smile. 

The sun was almost hidden behind the tall buildings, and 
Guiseppe, suddenly remembering that he was lost, allowed him- 
self to be borne along by crowds of people going home from 
work. All at once the street and pavements were blockaded 
by a close-packed, yelling mob that had collected at a corner. 
Then, above the voices of excited men and women, there arose 
sharp commands. Policemen—those tall, uniformed people of 
authority that Guiseppe feared, were pushing their way 
through, brandishing red-tasseled clubs, Guiseppe could not 
understand their angry-sounding words, but some one said in 
his own tongue that a man had been arrested. The little boy 
knew well enough what it meant to be dragged away to a 
dark dungeon by those ogres who—as he and his small com- 
panions understood it—had power to kill or eat alive as their 
fancy dictated. Often in his imagination he had lived through 
the experience. And now, too much overcome with terror to 
move by his own volition, he was carried back by the retreat- 
ing mob, until a hurt to his foot brought him to himself. 
When he had burrowed his way out and gained a place where 
he could go limping along, he recognized an old fruit woman 
at the corner. He was within a few steps of home. Mother 
would do something for his foot. But presently he became 
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unconscious of the pain in his foot, for a much greater hurt 
had been done him; he had lost the bunch of withered pink 
flowers that he was taking to mother, and—greater even than 
that—the gift of the virgin hung limp and broken on its 
gilded stem. 

Guiseppe’s dread of going home was entirely forgotten, 
even his fear of the police; he was no longer fleeing from 
them; he was hurrying home to have mother repair the dam- 
age to his treasure. That was his only thought as he reached 
the entrance to the building where he lived. He clambered 
laboriously up the five flights of unlighted stairs, guiding him- 
self by his hand along the battered wall. In the midnight 
blackness of the landing, Guiseppe instinctively found his own 
door. It was nearly dusk in the small, heated room which 
he entered, though not yet dark enough for gaslight. When 
he had left the street the sun still touched the tops of some 
of the highest buildings. 

The little boy’s mother, who had just returned from work, 
looked up with an air of plaintive relief as he came in. She 
. was placing a few dishes and some bread on the oil-cloth- 
covered table. A pot of coffee was boiling on the little cook- 
ing stove. The father, awaiting these preparations, sat on-a 
bench with his bushy, black head supported upon his hands, 

The atmosphere of the place was so oppressive that it 
seemed to close down upon the little boy, bearing his weari- 
ness, and his troubles heavily upon him. Even his mother’s 
caress, as she pulled off the hot wool cap from his dripping - 
curls, was hurried and unnatural. But when the father began, 
with ominous sips, to drink the hot, black coffee, Guiseppe 
could wait no longer. He drew his mother aside and began 
to whisper his story. For when father was in that mood 
they never talked aloud. 

With trembling fingers, the mother unfastened the gilt- 
lettered pin from the ragged blouse. Her eyes were full of 
questioning wonder. To Guiseppe, himself, as he tried to tell 
what had happened, it seemed as a vanishing dream: that 
place where there was soft grass, trees, and shrubs, and open 
sky above; the white walks, the music, the endless procession 
of people, who went orderly along and did not shout, and did 
not need to be driven and shoved by uniformed officers; and 
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the greatest marvel of all—a real, living virgin, almost like a 
beautiful little girl, who dispensed gay-colored gifts fastened 
with golden pins. 

All this the mother could not comprehend, but she did 
‘understand that he wanted his treasure mended, that it must 
be made right before he could eat or sleep. It was the flag 
of this new country she told him, as she held it caressingly 
in her fingers. It could not be mended without that sticky 
paste from the store; she had no paste. But the little boy 
could not accept so material a verdict; he insisted that it was 
an affair for divine interference. When his mother, yielding 
to his desire, had pinned it to the coarse lace drapery of a 
queer little shelf that supported an image of the Virgin Mary, 
he drew a long, trembling sigh of hope. To be sure, his 
mother’s best virgin was something of a disappointment after 
his association that day with the creature of pulsating life, 
whose lips smiled good-fellowship, whose eyes gazed sympathy, 
and whose soft hands bestowed tangible gifts. There was the 
real miracle; and Guiseppe almost wondered as he gazed 
upon the cold features of the little white image, how he could 
have been led to make the comparison. 

But he had not long to think of this, for presently the 
door of their living-room opened, and without knock or word 
of greeting, there entered two gigantic figures, their blue coats 
buttoned tight to their chins across broad shoulders and full 
chests, and black clubs dangling at their belts. As these vis- 
itors advanced, Guiseppe huddled into a corner, and his mother, 
with a cry, shrank back against him, covering him with her 
skirts. Guiseppe’s father looked up, slowly lowered his coffee- 
cup to the table, and without a word, looked down again. 

Then one of the terrible visitors nodded to the other, who 
spoke something that sounded like a command. The man sit- 
ting at supper neither moved nor looked up. The officer 
spoke again, in a sharper tone and in Guiseppe’s own language. 
And the little boy knew that the dreaded calamity had come 
upon them. His father was bidden to go away with these 
men; he had fallen into the hands of the most terrible rulers 
of America. Something had happened to displease these in- 
satiable dispensers of destiny. A disturbance had been caused 
by one of those mysterious weapons that make thunder and 
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earthquake, and Guiseppe’s father was believed to be con- 
nected with a conspiracy to destroy the building where he 
had worked. 

It was useless for the man to deny his complicity, protest 
his innocence. The policemen would not believe his declara- 
tion that he had not been out of the house that afternoon. 
They shook their heads with a grim impatience which made 
Guiseppe shudder, as he peeped from behind his mother’s 
skirts. 

Then the mother, summoning the bravery of desperation, 
tried to verify her husband’s statement. She showed one of 
the two officers the disarranged bed in the bedroom, where 
her husband had been asleep when she came home. He could 
see for himself—the pillow was almost warm. He could see 
also that her husband’s eyes were still red and heavy from 
sleep, and his curls tumbled. Eloquent in her soft-voiced 
protestations, Guiseppe’s mother seemed to grow in courage, 
but it was no use. One of those long-armed rulers of America 
had seized Guiseppe’s father by the shoulder and was leading 
him towards the door. The captive was pale, but firm-kneed ; 
he said not another word. The mother fell to weeping again, 
and Guiseppe choked back his sobs, because he was too ter- 
rified to cry aloud. 

But the other officer—the one who had been in the bed- 
room, paused to make the sign of the cross before the image 
of the Virgin, which rested on a little shelf by the door. As 
he did so, he suddenly bent near to examine, in the dim light, 
the tiny flag that was pinned to the dingy lace drapery of the 
queer shrine. He felt the bit of silk between his great thumb 
and forefinger; and meditatively rubbed the gilt letters of 
the motto which held it there. 

‘Look here, Harry,” he said in a subdued voice, mo- 
tioning to his companion, who, leading his captive by the arm, 
crossed the room. 

‘*Here’s the flag!” And then, in the hush that followed 
this announcement, when even the sobs of the woman and the 
little boy were checked, he repeated slowly, musingly: ‘‘ Let 
—us—have—peace.” 

It was the motto formed by the gilt-lettered pin. Gui- 
seppe remembered the sound of the words that had come that 
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morning from the virgin’s lips, while again and again she had 
pointed out the queer characters with her tiny forefinger, 
and coaxed Guiseppe to say them. And with that memory 
he thrilled once more as at the outpouring of the band and 
the sight of the great, great flag soaring up into the sunlit 
blue of the morning sky. 

Semehow, help had come and things would no longer be 
unfriendly. For the two officers were talking together in low 
voices, and presently. they told Guiseppe’s father that he might 
go free, admonishing him in the future to avoid suspicion. 

Guiseppe could not understand it all, but he knew that 
disaster had been averted. The huge men in their tight, blue 
coats and glittering buttons were gone. In the darkening room, 
Guiseppe’s father stood before the little flag and felt it, won- 
deringly, reverently, between his thumb and forefinger, as the 
officer had done. The man was trembling now, very much. 

When his wife came to his side, leading their little boy, 
he put out an arm and enclosed them both. 

**To-morrow,” he said, in a voice that was smd and 
low, “‘I go back to the work.” 


Gulsoppe’s mother was crying again, but this time very 
softly; it was not bitter to hear, for Guiseppe knew that she 
was no longer sorrowful; the miracle had happened. 








THE CATHOLIC SOCIAL PLATFORM. 


BY F. W. GRAFTON, S.J. 


WRITER in the Dublin Review has been laying 
stress on the necessity of Catholics, putting for- 
ward a positive solution of the Social Question. 
The crambe repetita of denouncing Socialism, dis- 

— secting its principles, and displaying their un- 
soundness, taken alone, will be the death of us, Further, Pro- 
fessor Phillimore in a recent address to the Catholic Social 
Reform Society of Glasgow affirmed—quoting Ferdinand Brune- 
tiére—that what we most require at the present day is the 
repetition and enforcement of commonplaces, by which, I take 
it, he means that the large fundamental principles on which 
any sound theory must rest, need more than ever to be reas- 
serted at a period when in practically every branch of human 
activity the sure way to gain public attention and a following 
is to propose something. new and striking, however ill-founded 
or even unprincipled it may be. These two undoubted truths 
shall be the apology for what is little more than an attempt 
to set forth as clearly and simply as possible the fundamental 
principles on which a Catholic Social Reform platform must 
rest. 

The social evil, as it exists in almost every land under the 
sway of western civilization, though in some it has assumed a 
far more acute form than in others, consists primarily in the 
uneven distribution of wealth. Riches are in the hands of a 
few, the many are sunk in poverty, the middle-class, the sound 
core of national prosperity, is reduced and gradually disap- 
pearing. The socialist remedy for this state of affairs implies, 
as indeed is expressed, too, in most of the utterances of the 
more blatant socialists against the capitalists, that those who 
hold the riches of this world have obtained them by immoral 
means and that their confiscation would be only the just retri- 
bution for injustice. Now while we must admit that there is 
much in modern commercial metheds that would require a 
great deal of casuistry to square them with the ten command- 
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ments, at the same time we must equally admit that there are 
rich men, men moreover who have made their money and not 
inherited it, who are morally irreproachable in their business 
dealings. There are Catholics on the world’s stock exchanges 
and directors of companies who let their consciences be guided 
in business matters as well as in private life by the principles 
which their religion teaches them. 

The main cause of the evil lies, therefore, elsewhere. It is 
to be found in the false doctrines of Liberalism as applied to 
trade, in the free competition in industry and commerce pop- 
ularized by the Manchester School, which by the operation of 
purely economic factors tends to cause a large capital to grow 
larger and a small capital to dwindle. It must, of course, be 
admitted that a morally vicious principle such as this, based 
on a universal law of selfishness, will tend to produce the habit 
and practice of selfishness in those who conduct their business 
dealings in accordance with it, and so be the cause of many 
sins, at least against Christian charity. Yet charity is not jus- 
tice and it is against justice that most socialists assume that 
capitalists have sinned. But the selfishness which is the root 
principle of Liberalism in trade can be rationally supported 
only on the supposition that worldly wealth is man’s highest 
good and final end, and we have therefore implied in it the 
doctrine of materialism. We are thus driven back to a false 
philosophy as the source of the social evil. An unsound econ- 
omic theory is founded on false ethical principles, themselves 
the outcome of a fundamental error in metaphysics. 

If then we wished to establish our social principles with 
German Grindlichkeit we should have to fall back on philo- 
sophical ground. Here however, we can take Catholic ethics 
and all they imply for granted, and content ourselves with 
building our thesis upon them. But we must not, make 
the mistake of imagining that we have to work out a Catho- 
lic theory of civil society. Such already exists and what we 
have to do here is merely to consider its main principles 
as applied to the social situation of the present day with a 
view to the erection thereon of a practical Catholic platform 
to meet present social needs. This consideration is the more 
necessary since it is first principles that social reformers, espe- 
cially socialists, are to-day attacking, while at the same time 
it is, as is usually the case, with first principles that the mass 
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of the people, whose votes will eventually have to settle the 
matter, is least acquainted. One might call the Catholic 
teaching regarding civil society moderate Liberalism. For it 
concedes to every man the free output of his energies in the 
acquirement and increase of temporal goods, provided that he 
does no man an injustice in the process and, at the same time, 
does not allow anxiety for his temporal welfare to take first 
place in his thoughts and so invert the natural order which 
requires his eternal welfare to be his first care. Within these 
limits free competition in trade would produce no evil or suf- 
fering which would not be amply provided for by the due ob- 
servation of the laws of Christian charity. Such an ideal state 
of affairs, however, given the existence of original sin, is 
scarcely to be looked for and, as a matter of fact, it is far 
from existing at the present day. While, therefore, our pri- 
mary duty is to strive to produce and to extend over as wide 
a sphere as possible that wakefulness of conscience which of 
itself tends to create such a condition of society as has been 
indicated, there still exists the scarcely less important duty of 
dealing with the question on purely social and economic 
grounds. Those who will not do right for conscience sake 
must be forced by the state to do right when their wrong ac- 
tion threatens the public good. 

Now all our social doctrine must start from the one fun- 
damental truth that man is in this world primarily to secure 
eternal salvation. Civil society was established by God in 
order that by combining their forces men might more easily 
attain a becoming measure of material welfare, over-anxiety 
for which would prove only an obstacle in the pursuit of their 
final end. In seeking, then, to heal the ills of society we must 
endeavor to produce such a state of affairs as will enable 
every man to acquire this moderate measure of material pros- 
perity, and will establish him in it with comparative security. 
This means that we must aim at securing that as many as 
possible shall belong to the middle-classes, while few, none if 
possible, exist in abject poverty; that a proportion of rela- 
tively poor will continue to exist is a fact for which we have 
divine authority. These, however, would form the proper object 
of Christian charity, which while saving them from abject pov- 
erty would not at the same time pauperize them, the inevit- 
able effect of all state and official aid. We may note that the 
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creation of such a universal average of material prosperity is 
also the aim of Socialism, with the difference that the socialist 
would produce this result by constraint, taking from those who 
have abundance to redistribute to those in-want. The Catho- 
lic social reformer, on the other hand, seeks to provide for the 
poor man opportunity to procure for himself a fairly stable 
competence—though not necessarily equality of opportunity, 
which is only a modified form of Socialism—leaving the wealthy 
man in possession of his riches and allowing the state to in- 
terfere with and control his use of them only when an accum- 
ulation of wealthy men who neglect to use their riches rightly 
becomes a menace to the common weal. For on the one hand 
the possession of riches is of itself no sin, and on the other 
hand it is God’s will that there should be in this world, too, 
some proportion between the material reward of: a man’s in- 
dustry and the efforts made to obtain it. Further, economic 
conditions should be such that a competence once acquired 
should not in the normal course of things be easily jeopar- 
dized, for this would involve over-anxiety for the future for 
which a man has the right and duty to make provision. 

We may note again that all this would theoretically be at- 
tained under the economic system of Socialism, though scarcely 
without much injustice in the despoiling of the rich, while, 
moreover, it would deprive the mass of men of that oppor- 
tunity for the putting forth of that continued effort which con- 
stitutes the field for the exercise of a multitude of virtues 
directly furthering their progress on the path to heaven. Yet 
in this connection it might easily prove necessary that, with- 
out entering into any formal alliance with Socialism, Catholics 
should find themselves supporting, for the freeing of some of 
the tied-up wealth, measures which while nominally socialistic, 
and indeed formally so as far as their chief promoters are 
concerned, yet may be supported on a perfectly justifiable 
ground. The main precautions for Catholics to take in such 
a case would be to secure, first, that their motives were 
not misinterpreted and so scandal caused, and secondly, that 
the supplies thus set free should not be doled out by a 
paternal state to the poor, but proposed-as the reward of 
honest and reasonable effort. For we must never forget that 
an essential element in all sound social legislation must be 
the inclusion of the moral factor, that a main cause of: the 
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social evil, one that has continually to be combated, arises 
from the morally blunted conscience produced by the per- 
meation of all classes with materialistic views of life; in a 
word, that laziness and love of ease and pleasure, constantly 
on the increase even among the lowest classes, undoubtedly 
produce no inconsiderable quota of the “ out-of-works.” 

We have implied in the above, a point that scarcely needs 
laboring, that the Catholic Social Platform not only admits 
the licitness but also proclaims the necessity. of the right to 
private property. The teaching of Christianity on the matter 
from the earliest times is easy to follow and to demonstrate ; 
the reasonableness and necessity of such an incentive to the 
labor which God has willed that the attainment of material 
welfare should entail, requires only an appeal to common- 
sense to make it clear. How would the virgin lands of the 
United States and of Canada have been brought under culti- 
vation if the state had offered only a living wage instead of 
granting free lots? Or the mineral wealth of California and of 
Alaska developed had none been allowed to stake out claims? 
Again, from another point of view, we get this same result 
by an appeal to the seventh commandment, and a large pro- 
portion of the proletariate has not yet lost its belief in the 
validity of the ten commandments. Indeed, the socialists 
themselves all admit the necessity of some measure of private 
property while, on the other hand, we Catholics must, I think, 
allow that the extent to which the state may monopolize the 
means of production, distribution and exchange, is limited only 
by the extent to which this would be economically for the 
public good, provided, of course, that no injustice was com- 
mitted in the taking over of the various concerns. If state 
railways and municipal water supplies are licit, why not state 
steamships and minicipal bakeries? And where, if only 
it be clearly for the public good, is the process theoretically 
to stop? I am far from holding that such conditions as 
would thus be set up could be economically sound, at least 
as a permanency, but supposing that they became a moral neces- 
sity for a time during the process of change, I confess I see 
no ethical principle to which they would run counter. 

A necessary consequence of the maintenance of the prin- 
ciple of private property is that inequality of wealth must 
continue to be a normal condition of society; an inequality, 
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we may note, which practically could not be avoided even in 
a socialistic commonwealth. The very essence of the neces- 
sity of private property is that in its quality of capital it 
should act as a powerful incentive to the effort to increase it. 
Now it is clear that some, either through good fortune or 
greater personal industry or ability, will succeed better than 
others in this effort, and while it is only just that a man 
should have the right to hold the reward of his own labors, 
the increase that is merely the result of good fortune should 
be no object of envy to those who, themselves having a suffic- 
iency of the things of this world, recognize in all the guiding 
providence of God. It follows further from the fact that there 
must always be rich and poor—has not Christ himself said 
“the poor you have always with you,” the oor, not the penuri- 
ous and poverty-stricken—that class distinctions will also con- 
tinue. Different degrees of wealth and diverse types of occu- 
pation necessarily imply variety of education, ideas, tastes and 
degrees of personal comfort, and it is these that are the founda- 
tions of class distinctions. They inevitably keep the various 
classes of men largely apart, and rightly so. The day-laborer 
would feel quite as completely bored by the constant com- 
pany.of men of university education as the university man 
would by having to associate normally with the sons of toil. 
In the Christian society, charity should be broad enough to 
bridge over these distinctions when necessary, charity founded 
on the recognition of God’s law and of the absolute equality 
of all men before God. 

So far we have considered the restoration of a sufficient 
measure of material prosperity implicitly to individuals only. 
But we must not forget that all men have the right, and most 
men have the desire, while mankind in general may be said to 
have the duty, of marrying and begetting a family. When once 
this right has been exercised by the individual, then there lies 
upon him the obligation of supporting and educating his 
family, of providing for its material and spiritual welfare. 
Hence it has always been a prime factor in Catholic teaching 
that the family must be the central unit of civil society; that 
the family’s interests, therefore, must be the first to be con- 
sidered by the state, its duties and rights the first to be 
respected and upheld. This is one of the main points wherein 
Liberalism, Socialism and the manifold progeny of both all 
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fail. They are all infected with individualism, the legitimate 
offspring of that spirit of materialism and selfishness which 
within the sphere of economics is the natural corrollary of 
the sixteenth century heresy of private judgment in religious 
matters. 

The efforts of the state in almost every civilized country 
at the present day to exercise an excessive control in educa- 
tion is the outcome of this mental attitude. The state refuses 
to recognize that the school is merely an adjunct to parental 
training, no more than a means to enable the parent to fulfill 
more easily a duty that, left to himself, he could not ade- 
quately cope with. The more the state tends to supplant the 
parent, the worse for both parent and state. Not free meals 
and medical inspection in schools, but a state of society 
which would enable a parent to supply such things himself 
without undue strain of his resources is what ought to be 
aimed at. The education of parents to the recognition and 
fulfillment of such duties is the work of the Church backed, 
only when necessary, by the state. The state should, in con- 
sequence at least, not hinder the Church in this work. That 
the far graver evils of divorce and race-suicide are also the 
outcome of this cult of individualism and of forgetfulness 
of the sacredness and importance of the family is too obvious 
for it to be necessary to dwell on the fact. We have only to 
note in conclusion here, that what has been said above as to 
the securing of a stable competency for the large majority 
of citizens must, in keeping with what has been set forth in 
the present paragraph, be understood not of individuals alone 
but of the family. 

It is a point that Mr. Belloc is fond of making, that the 
condition of highly-divided capital is the ideal condition for 
a civil society. This is a conclusion which follows naturally 
from the fundamental Catholic principles that have been enun- 
ciated above. Holding, as we must, the absolute necessity of 
private property, and keeping in view the main goal to be 
aimed at, namely, the securing of a stable competency for every 
family, a modicum of property in the hands of everyone is 
the best means of establishing the stability of income that is 
required. Moreover, if this capital be in the form of land, 
the stability is secured in the best manner possible. For bad 
seasons, weak markets, and all other drawbacks to farming 
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being taken into account, yet year in, year out, no other form 
of capital can be counted on, to give so secure and unvarying 
a yield, while when neglected as productive capital the land 
recuperates of itself. This is the teaching of nature as well as 
of history. Happy then the lands, such as Ireland, where 
such a solution seems possible. 

But we cannot establish a Utopia by writing down its con- 
stitution in black and white, and it is in countries that may be 
said to have definitely ceased to be agricultural and have be- 
come industrial and commercial, that the crying social evil of the 
present day exists in its most dire and acute form. It is to 
the solution of the problem in such lands, then, that our prin- 
ciples need to be applied, and it is precisely here that we have 
no history to guide us. The state of affairs is entirely novel, 
while its factors are so manifold, wide-reaching and complex, 
that a complete and prompt solution, taking them all into ac- 
count, is practically an impossibility. We must feel our way. 
Still we have this much to the good, that for Catholic social 
reformers at any rate, principles have not to be investigated 
and established, but already exist. It is the application of 
the principles to modern conditions that calls for our united 
efforts, together with the propagation of the principles as widely 
as possible, and that not merely amongst Catholics. But to 
capture popular opinion principles must be propagated in the 
concrete, that is, there is little hope of their spreading unless 
put before the public in the form in which they are applied 
to, and offer a solution for present social evils. We are thus 
again thrown back upon our previous difficulty. 

The problem, then, has to be solved primarily for indus- 
trial conditions, and by the method of highly-divided capital. 
How is this to be done? Speaking tentatively, it would seem 
that since practically all industrial concerns of the present day 
inevitably require large capital and co-operation, and since, con- 
sequently, an individual workman cannot be owner of a portion 
of such a concern with complete individual control, as in the 
days when nearly all manufacture was handicraft, the natural 
solution is that each should hold shares in the business with 
which he is connected and for which he works. I do not 
mean that all industrial and commercial undertakings should 
be compulsorily converted into co-operative societies under 
the management of a democracy of the employees. Experi- 
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ments in this direction have already proved failures, and it is 
a solution partially on socialistic principles, the refusal to the 
master of that right to private property which we are seeking 
to acquire for the man. There should be freedom and scope 
for private enterprise as at present, for that is the only sure 
basis for securing the live, personal interest that the control 
of a large concern demands, while every employee should re- 
ceive a proportion of shares in the undertaking, to be paid 
for by installments deducted from a living wage. Every in- 
crease of salary should partially take the form of an increase 
in the shares held and consequently be accompanied by an 
increased interest in the business. On dismissal for any reason, 
the shares should be compulsorily bought back by the em- 
ployers at current market rate, and the lump sum thus secured 
would assist the workman to tide over the period of unem- 
ployment, almost inevitably occurring, before he could find 
other occupation. Some arrangement of this sort should prove 
the key to the solution of the problem for factory and com- 
mercial employees. For the case of the casual unskilled la- 
borer the difficulty is greater and would call for a discussion 
beyond the scope of the present article. The solution would, 
however, follow the same lines. 

It is worth while noting that experiments have been made, 
and are being made in this direction, and further, that the aban- 
donment of a recent one in the North of England—there have 
occurred similar cases in the United States and on the conti- 
nent of Europe, too—took place, not on account of any dis- 
content of the workmen with the arrangement, but at the bid- 
ding of the leaders of the Trade Unions, who declared that it 
was undermining the influence of those unions. The socialis- 
tic leanings—this is in many cases a far too mild expression— 
of the leaders of Trade Unionism in England at the present 
time are well-known, and their very opposition seems to give 
some ground for believing that the true anti-socialistic solu- 
tion had been found. At all events it is in some such direc- 
tion as this that efforts at improvement must proceed. All 
other legislation is either socialistic or merely palliative, or 
both at once. Liberalism as an economic doctrine has had its 
day, and no modern legislation is really inspired by it. So- 
cialistic legislation, as we have seen, is founded on false prin- 
ciples, and legislation that is merely palliative is unsound, for 
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it does not mean the securing to men of their just rights, but 
simply the dispensing of charity by the state; and the dispen- 
sation of charity is not a function of the state. 

In conclusion, let it be observed, that what has been said 
in the foregoing paragraph, is not proposed as a ready-made 
solution of the social question and as a panacea for modern 
social evils. It is merely an indication of the direction in 
which the Catholic principles above enunciated, seem to point. 
It is for men of wider practical experience and fuller knowl- 
edge to work out the solution. But this they cannot do with 
success, unless the principles by which they are guided, are 
put well and constantly before the public and made to win 
acceptance. It is as a small contribution to this very neces- 
sary form of advertisement that the present article is intended. 
We have all to keep before our own eyes and before the eyes 
of others the main principles I have here briefly sketched of 
the necessity of private property, the central character of the 
family in civil society, and the goal at which we have to aim 
of securing a stable competency for every family, while recog- 
nizing that inequality of worldly possessions and class distinc- 
tions must and will continue to exist. 

If this be done, then, even though we may differ, as we 
probably shall, as te the means to secure the end in a ques- 
tion so complex and obscure, yet we shall always have the 
common ground of principle to fall back upon, a ground 
whereon those who have sought to follow a mistaken road 
can with honor retract and admit their error. I have purpose- 
ly refrained from illustrating my remarks with examples, as I 
have had in view no more than an exposure of principles, 
and illustration to be effective would have almost unavoidably 
encroached too closely on political ground. For all, however, 
who are moderately well-acquainted with the character of 
modern social conditions and legislation, illustrations will not 
fail to suggest themselves. Finally, let it be remarked once 
more, that even the best of economic and social reforms will 
prove vain unless attended by that moral reform, primarily 
the appointed work of the Church, which will teach the em- 
ployer to recognize his grave obligations of justice and char- 
ity towards his employees, and the latter to be mindful of 
their duty of giving honest, earnest labor in return for a fair 
wage. 





THE SPIRIT OF THE BUSH. 
BY M. F, QUINLAN. 


Hear the spaces—hear{them calling ; 
Swift the sands of time are falling— 
To the god Procrastination bend ye low on creaking knee; 
Turn, O, People! turn your faces 
To the waiting, empty spaces— 
While ye bow at Folly’s altar, time is weaving tragedy ! 
Ere the alien from the nor’ward 
Steers his strong Armada shoreward— 
Ere your fate be sealed forever, vow and effort consecrate, 
Fate is calling; can’t ye hear her? 
Days of dread are drawing nearer— 
Still the Continent is waiting with its broken Northern Gate} 
—Grant Hervey, 


E was a jackaroo, and he came from down South. 
And the fact of his being a jackaroo and not a 
pleader at the bar, affords but another instance 
of the futility of making plans. 

NNN. For, according to the parental decree, Dick 
Saalemens career was irrevocably fixed. He was to follow 
in his father’s steps. His future claim—to borrow a digger’s 
expression—was already pegged out, and a legal practice as- 
sured. And yet—if Dick Harrington had been free to choose 
—However, he was not free to choose. The only alternative 
given him was medicine or the bar. So he chose the latter; 
at the age of nineteen he found himself a student at the State 
University. And as there was no help for it, he made the best 
of it. Heread and he attended lectures, and, on the whole, he 
allowed himself less distraction than most of the men of his 
year, but it was of no use. His efforts at eoncentration were 
at first undermined and finally overthrown by a power out- 
side himself. 

The Open Spaces were calling; the Spirit of the Land 
cried out to him; and the voice was like no other voice— 
so wild, so sweet—it filled his heart with new life and long- 
ing. It seemed to awaken in his soul some elemental chord 
of unknown music, the beauty of which stirred the very 
fibre of his being. And, like the mariners of old who lent 
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an ear to the song of the syren and were hurried to their 
doom, so Dick Harrington rose up to seek out that place 
where lurked the Spirit of the Bush. Thus, guided by the 
voice which was borne in to him from beyond, he followed 
the track that-led away from human habitations, leaving be- 
hind the paths that were smooth with the passing of feet, 
and on, on, into the gray silence that guards the Lone Land, 
which is, as yet, the kingdom of the few. 

To be a jackaroo on a big cattle run may: mean much or 
little, according to the individual. But with the pessible ex- 
ception of “‘the new chum,” fresh from the mother-country, 
whose soul is still bound by the trammels of conventionality, 
no man out back will shirk any duties by reason of their un- 
congeniality. 

Therefore, while Dick Harrington was treated as a guest at 
the little homestead that lay behind the low ridge of scrub, 
he did the work of an ordinary station hand during those 
first twelve months of his new life. And though he received 
nothing for his services—a jackaroo having no marketable 
value—he gained much useful information, besides which ; 


’Twas merry in the glowing morn among the gleaming grass 
To wander as we wandered many a mile 
And blow the cool tobacco cloud, and watch the white wreaths 
pass 
Sitting loosely in the saddle all the while. 


’Twas merry ’mid the blackwoods when we spied the station 
roofs 
To wheel the wild scrub cattle at the yard 
With a running fire of stockwhips, and a fiery run of hoofs, 
Oh! the hardest day was never then too hard! 


It was soon after his arrival at Muingara that he was sent 
off to inspect some fencing far out on the run. The sun was 
just peering over the edge of the plain when he set out. Be- 
fore him and around lay an endless stretch of scrub land, 
while away eff to the left a line of willows marked the bed 
of the river. Then, leaving the river in the far distance, he 
headed off to the northeast, steering an open course, until 
finally he hit the boundary fence. 
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So far it seemed easy enough, and, his inspection finished, 
he started for home. But instead of leaving the bridle on the 
mare’s neck, and letting her find her way back, he toek the 
management into his own hands. The result was what might 
have been expected; at 5:30 P. M. he found himself at the 
exact spot where he had camped at noon. For there was the 
same old stump with the clematis climbing round its base, and 
higher up the solitary charred limb where the lightning had 
struck it. 

Getting ‘“‘bushed” is not an uncommon experience. It 
may even happen to an old hand. Nor is this to be won- 
dered at, in view of the size of the runs. In New South 
Wales stations average about fifty thousand acres, but further 
north the land is reckoned in square miles. As the solitary 
horseman let his eyes rest on those vast spaces, he began te 
doubt the convenience of the latter method—north, south, east, 
west—it looked much the same to him. There was no land- 
mark; no point of rest; nothing to stop him anywhere save 
the encircling horizon. 

As luck would have it he had lost his compass, and there 
he was adrift in the open, like a rudderless ship at sea. And 
yet, he had seemed all the while to be heading straight for 
the homestead. True, he had not paid much heed to the sun 
—beyond deprecating the strength of it. And now the sun, 
like a fiery ball, had dropped behind the skyline, and the 
shadows were quickly gathering in. 

There was no moon that night, and as yet he hardly knew 
the value of the stars. Added to this, his horse had gone 
lame, so there was nothing for it but to camp out and wait 
for the daylight. 

Accordingly, he stirred up the embers of his mid-day fire, 
and having hobbled his horse, he lay down by the side of the 
fire, with the saddle under his head. Of his day’s rations 
nothing remained—not even a modicum of tea; and as he 
put down the “billy,” it sounded so empty and desolate, as 
to give him an additional reminder of his unslaked thirst, 
However, the fire was company, and—he had his pipe. 

Now that he had time to think of it, he felt dead beat; 
but the warm, dry ground was pleasant to lie upon, and close 
by he could hear his horse feeding on the dried-up grass. 

Overhead was black darkness; and, penetrating all, a great 
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silence. But as he lay there and listened, the silence seemed 
gradually to unfold, until from out of its heart trooped a thou- 
sand sounds, which, blent together, produce those wonderful 
harmonies that make up the soft music of the wild. And, 
whereas but a short while before the great world of the North- 
west lay out like a dead thing, now it seemed peopled with 
life and movement. Perhaps it is the soft passing of a gray 
kangaroo—he can hear the smooth swish of its tail over the 
dry grass; or, again, it is an emu going down to a water 
hole somewhere beyond. Now a mopoke utters its eerie cry; 
or again the stillness is broken by the weird, unearthly laughter 
of a jackass, as it sits up aloft in the solitary gumtree. And 
Dick Harrington, lying beside the charred stump, with his 
head pillowed on his saddle, hears it all, and his heart is glad. 
For the solitude speaks to him of the hidden joys that are 
bound up in the heart of the wilderness, and he hears, as in a 
dream, the low, sweet music that belongs to the open spaces: 
the voice of the unborn creek; the pulse of the laboring 
earth; and in that hour the veil of the future seems to be 
lifted, and before the eyes of his mind passes the wondrous 
vision of things to be. 

These are but some of the dream-whispers that come to 
him in the loneliness—whispers, which they only hear whose 
ear is attuned to the harmonies of the wild, and whose hope 
lies deep in the silent land which, even now, is big with 
promise, 
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THE SOCIAL VALUE OF THE GOSPEL. By Léon Garriguet. 
London: The Catholic Truth Society. $1.00. 

This book had been translated by Miss E. Willson and 
published by the English Catholic Truth Society in order that 
correct views on the social import of the Gospel may be 
known by those who are engaged in social work. The author 
is a canon of both the Avignon and La Rochelle chapters, 
and is rector of the seminary of the latter place. He is the 
author of several works on the social problem, all of which 
have attained considerable success, 

The present volume is divided into six long ne with 
prominent subdivisions, which in turn are broken up into sec- 
tions with italicized headings, after the manner of epitomes 
of what is to be dealt with. The opening pages are devoted to 
a statement of the object of the book. A chapter is next de- 
voted to the opinions of the three great schools of thought 
on social questions.—(a) that Christ’s Teaching was first and 
foremost reformatory and social, (b) That His Teaching was 
purely religious without a tinge of anything connected with 
social questions, (c) lastly, an intermediate opinion that Christ 
taught principles both religious and social, containing all that 
was necessary for the perfect organization of social life. The 
remaining chapters are on the social aspect of the Gospel; 
what is not found in the teaching of the Gospel; a proof of 
the Gospel’s social value; and the Gospel teaching on the 
goods of this world. 

It is pointed out that the new school of Catholic econo- 
mists, although encouraged by the Pope and the bishops, has 
aroused considerable opposition and mistrust among some 
Catholics. Much of the opposition comes from the false theory 
spread abroad that religion is a purely private matter and 
should not be introduced into public life. On account of this 
“‘the world has escaped us, and present-day society has been 
profoundly secularized.”” Enemies of the Catholic social 
movement come from within and from without. From within, 
the hampering arises because of the shallow criticisms and 
party-divisions of those Catholics who seem to be too small- 
minded and prejudiced to admit the probability of good in- 
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tentions among any persons who differ from them on the 
question as to the connection of morality with live social 
problems. A letter of Archbishop Ireland, which was pub- 
lished in the Univers of September 21, 1899, is quoted on 
this point. 

For social workers the book will be of great assistance, in 
as much as it brings prominently to the fore the Biblical 
texts which show the connection of Christ’s Teaching with the 
social problem, and it will be noted how schools as divergent 
as the poles can see in His words a support and foundation 
for their theories. To make these important texts easy of 
access we should like to see a good index. The want of one 
in this edition will deter many a student from using the book 
as frequently as he otherwise might. 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN AND OF GIRLS IN THEIR 
TEENS. By Madame Cecilia. New York: Benziger 
Bros. 75 cents. 


The first part of this book treats of the training of girls 
under twelve years of age; the second of girls in their teens. 
In treatment neither part is exhaustive. Special emphasis is 
laid on the kind of atmosphere in which girls should be 
brought up. The aim of this treatise is to inspire mothers to 
cultivate high ideals on their own part. ‘‘The ideal mother 
is the queen of the home. She looks upon that sacred centre 
as her supreme sphere, her ideal realm, where love is her throne, 
duty her watchword and her attendant ministers purity and 
truth.” 

The author urges mothers to train their daughters from 
the beginning in the twelve good habits which she enumerates. 
“The mother who trains her child well in one single virtue, 
trains her practically in all, since every virtue calls for the 
exercise of will power, now in one direction, now in another.” 

The question of punishment receives attention “for hysteri- 
cal, cowardly, idle, disobedient, passionate and cruel children, 
corporal punishment, administered with prompiness, moderation 
and justice, is an invaluable deterrent.” After the age of ten, 
the author thinks, no girl ought to need corporal punish- 
ment. 

The second part of the book will be of valuable assist- 
ance to those who have the guidance of girls in their teens. 
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INDIVIDUALISM: FOUR LECTURES ON .THE SIGNIFICANCE 
OF CONSCIOUSNESS FOR SOCIAL RELATIONS. By Warner 


Fite, Ph.D. New York: Longmans, Green & Co, $1.80. 


To have read Professor Fite’s book without impatience, 
will be something of an achievement for lovers of precise analy- 
sis and moderate statement. The author, in his preface, avers 
that ‘‘no one has appropriated any special brand of individu- 
alism, nor made quite the same use of the conception of con- 
sciousness.” To us the book is singularly barren of ideas, 
which invite appropriation. Its main theses are: 1. That the 
individual as a conscious agent is the original source and 
measure of all value; 2. That in a community of conscious 
beings, the personal interests of the several individuals are 
essentially harmonious, so far as the individuals are conscious. 
“The philosophy of these lectures is a philosophy of self- 
assertion” (p. 182). Much of it can be made reasonable only 
by being explained away. Note this: “Some of those most 
conspicuous for the unscrupulous acquisition of wealth, have 
shown a high intelligence in their disposition of it. Shall we 
not say that after the fact, at least, they have so far justified 
their right?” (p. 264) And this: “Tell them, then, that this 
union (marriage) is forbidden by nature, except at the price 
of children; they will undertake to determine this, if possible, 
precisely as they themselves see fit. In this they will simply 
be true to themselves as self-conscious and responsible agents. 
To one who knows what he is doing and is capable of choos- 
ing what he will do, it is irrelevant to proclaim nature’s law. 
For him the law of nature conveys no obligation” (p. 92). 

The author calls his system “rational egoism.”” Egoism it 
certainly is. He has written an Introductory Study to Ethics, 
and he teaches in the Indiana University. 


THE DAWN OF MODERN ENGLAND: A HISTORY CF THE 
REFORMATION. By Carlos B. Lumsden. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. $3.00. 


Histories of England are increasing rapidly. Here is an- 
other, but it is of that kind that will have plenty of room 
made for it. The period treated of begins with 1509, the 
accession of Henry VIII. and continues down to 1625, the 
year memorable for the victory of Pavia, the defeat and cap- 
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ture of Francis I., and the sudden and great change in the 
power of Charles V. in Europe. During this period Henry 
VIIL. had gained through the diplomatic gifts of Wolsey a 
high position for England among the nations. The English 
had suffered an ignominious disaster at Guienne; in court 
circles Henry, Wolsey, and the English nobles were held in 
contempt on the Continent; they had already been consid- 
ered deficient in culture; the Guienne affair brought down the 
contempt of a nation of fighters like the French. Taken all 
round the Englishman was regarded as being little better than 
a barbarian. This had to be changed. Henry VIII. made up 
his stubborn mind that it was to be so on the field of battle 
at least, and Wolsey directed the astuteness of his mind to 
retrieving the fortunes of the nation in more ways than one. 
By a piece of diplomatic trickery a Treaty was made with 


Charles, and before the ink was well dry Henry descended 


upon France and there wiped out the military disgrace of his 
realms. To remove the stigma of being rude and uncultured, 
an ocean of money was spent in the empty, useless show of 
the field of the cloth of gold. As accustomed as the French 
were to pageantry, the gorgeousness of this display amazed 
them, and raised the status of the English in their eyes. 

All this time the histories of the Continent and of England 
were bound together closely both by the aims of the monarchs 
and the interests and diplomacy of the Pope. But a change 
was coming over the nations, and there was no Julius II. to 
show the strength of a man. The discovery of America with 
the vast treasures coming from it, had effects upon commerce. 
The reign of the financial magnate was just about to begin, 
and the vogue of communal interests, so much fostered by the 
Catholic Church, was on the wane. This change was in reality 
the secret of success of Luther’s revolt. His cry of justifica- 
tion by Faith alone, was precisely what the nobles and middle- 
classes wanted. Rather, we should say that the negation of 
the necessity of good works as a means of salvation, was the 
prime and important question. With the people, the Reforma- 
tion, instead of being a theological question, was a financial 
one. The many great and ever-growing charities to which all 
had been contributing, became irksome, when the new desire 
to become rich had seized upon men. The period of individu- 
alism and independence was commencing. And, then, the 
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nobles, in their endeavor to seize more power, cast covetous 
eyes on the immense possessions of the Church. The cry of 
revolt raised by the proud, pretentious monk of Wittenberg, 
came most opportunely to those grasping, cruel, and tyrannous 
men. 

The author leads us all through the wars, intrigues, and 
successes of England during those sixteen years which seri- 
ously affected subsequent history. His treatment of Wolsey’s 
career is impartial and careful. In spite of the defects of char- 
acter, one cannot help admiring the great Cardinal, who leap- 
ing by huge bounds from obscurity, came to hold at last the 
government of the realms in his hands, and who, not satisfied 
with all this power, was scheming to occupy the Chair of St. 
Peter, but was balked in his ambition by the Emperor. Then, 
there was Katherine of Aragon, the despised of the courtiers, 
both on account of her want of beauty, and her reserved, 
quiet manners. She was the very opposite of Henry, who 
lived a life of continual gaiety with an absorbing passion for 
gambling, which was soon to be a means of bringing disaster 
to the Church. 

We are promised a continuation of the history in forth- 
coming volumes. Such will be welcome to every Catholic who 
wishes to get a thorough grasp of what the Reformation 
meant and its outcome. Historians are uplifting the veil that 
has covered that movement for the past three hundred years. 
Mr. Lumsden is to be congratulated on his share in this work 
of teaching the truth by impartial history. In addition to 
having the history of the period at his fingers’ ends he ex- 
pounds the teaching of the Church in a capable manner. And 
the method he adopts in the construction of history is admir- 
able both for its clearness and its coherence. 

A good Index and a large Bibliography, make the volume 
valuable for reference. Besides the errata pointed out by the 
author; another may be found towards the bottom of page 
221, where two words have changed places. 


A MANUAL OF ENGLISH CHURCH HISTORY. By Rev. Charles 
Hole, B.A. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


Some one has said that the majority of Anglicans are de- 
void of a sense of humor. The present reviewer appreciated 
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that remark when he read the first words of the Dean of Can- 
terbury’s preface to the Rev. Charles Hole’s historical manual : 
‘‘The History of the Church of England in the following pages 
will be found, i¢ ts hoped, to present that history with a thor- 
oughness and impartiality which has too often been absent 
from similar volumes.” The History is neither thorough nor 
impartial. We might excuse the first fault, as it is impossible to 
treat the history of Christianity in any one country with any 
degree of thoroughness. But to call a book impartial, which 
within the first four pages states that the British Church “did 
not own the Pope’s authority,” and calmly claims St. Patrick 
as a Protestant, fairly takes one’s breath away. 

The author’s aim in the pre-Reformation period is to show 
how utterly Protestant were the kings, prelates, and people, 
under the £>xons, Normans, or Plantagenets. Every quarrel 
over temporalities is interpreted as a denial of the Pope’s 
spiritual supremacy; every clear evidence of papal power, like 
the sending of the pall to the English archbishops, the divid- 
ing of dioceses, the sending of legates, etc., are merely proofs 
of papal aggression; the loyal religious orders, like the Bene- 
dictines, are secret emissaries of the Italian mission. 

The attitude of some sturdy “Romanists” is rather hard 
to explain. Wilfrid, in Saxon times, is styled ‘‘ the first Ultra- 
montanist,” and without the shadow of proof is accused of 
“misinterpreting the language of the Pope’s letters to overawe 
the Northumbrians”’ (p. 25). In the Norman period “ Anselm 
was bent on subjecting the Church of England to the Papacy; 
but the Church showed no inclination to follow him” (p. 60). 
Lanfranc was an out-and-out Protestant, for he claimed for 
the Church of England an entire independence of Rome. We 
are not a bit surprised to find St. Thomas Aquinas condemned 
“for undertaking to defend the current Roman belief in every 
particular” (p. 92), but it was news to us that the Scotists 
“went perilously near Socinianism, sacrificing God’s justice to 
his omnipotence” (p. 93). 

Of course, the rebel Wyclif is praised for “‘ asserting Eng- 
lish independence of Rome, and for endeavoring to expel from 
England the corruptions of Rome” (p. 99); the words of 
Magna Charta, “‘the Church of England shall be free,” are in- 
terpreted contrary to the context (p. 108); the statutes of 
Provisors and Praemuneri are quoted to show “that Parliament 
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had not submitted to the Papacy, whatever the clergy may 
have done” (p. 112), 

The treatment of the Reformation is the least thorough 
and the least impartial portion of the book. As an antidote 
to the poison, we would recommend the scholarly treatment 
of Mr. Gairdner, in his A History of the English Church in the 
Sixteenth Century. It would be impossible to enumerate the 
scores of false statements that disfigure this so-called history. 
We are surfeited with a list of Protestant martyrs under Henry 
VIII. and Mary; “ Martyrs who overcome by the Blood of 
the Lamb, suffering a martyrdom through which the Reforma- 
tion cause at last proved triumphant (pp, 170, 215); we are 
informed of the ‘sound and honorable” conduct of the dis- 
interested Cranmer” (p. 164); we are treated to an illuminating 
instance of English logic in the futile attempt of our author 
to grasp the distinction between divine and ecclesiastical law 
in the matter of dispensations (p. 132); we are satisfied re- 
garding the utterly Erastian and Protestant character of the 
English establishment with its denial of the Mass, priesthood, 
papacy, etc. (pp. 137, 141, 191, 195, 227, etc.). 

The author does not show the slightest grasp of the Catho- 
lic doctrines or practices he is constantly mentioning in the 
most insulting terms. Relics are “ inventions of monks,” shrines 
foster “‘wealth-producing adoration,” the miracles wrought at 
them are “fraudulent,” the principle acted on is “that the 
end justifies the means.” The supremacy of the Pope is al- 
ways styled “the Papal aggression” and “‘the Papal usurpa- 
tion,” and the bishops or priests, whose loyalty to Rome can- 
not be questioned, are merely “subservient vassals of the 
Italian mission” (pp. 37, 67, 81, 113, etc.). Catholic scholars, 
like Baronius, are, of course, ‘‘ destitute of the needful learn- 
ing and critical skill” (p. 279), while the notoriously dishon- 
est Foxe, justly stigmatized by fair-minded Protestants, like 
Gairdner (A History of the English Church, pp. 38, 56, etc.), 
for misrepresentation and dishonesty, is whitewashed as a 
great historian of the Protestant martyrs (pp. 246-8). 

The book is unworthy of a University man, for it is utterly 
lacking in the one great characteristic of the true scholar— 
intellectual honesty. It is inaccurate, trivial, insulting, and 
would be denounced by many members of his own communion 
as a most prejudiced and partisan perversion of history. 

VOL. XCIII.—52 
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HOME LIFE IN IRELAND. By Robert Lynd. Chicago: A. C. 
McClurg & Co. $2.50, 


Home Life in Ireland, by Robert Lynd, author of Jrish and 
English Portraits and Impressions, is a book which will inter- 
est many readers. It is a careful, capable study, in a style at 
once pleasant and thoughtful. Mr. Lynd is a Presbyterian, 
but although he frequently misunderstands the Catholic point 
of view, and misinterprets the motives of the Catholic priest- 
hood, yet on the whole he has laid aside the prejudice natural 
to his religion, and writes in a spirit of sincere tolerance and 
fairness. 

The chapter dealing with the Irish school systems is most 
interesting. Mr. Lynd condemns the National Schools and 
almost all the primary schools in Ireland, except some of 
those belonging to the Christian Brothers for ignoring the 
national factor in education, for not teaching the language 
and history of Ireland. A change in the right direction has 
been begun, however, he says, and he describes with warm 
praise a new Catholic school for boys, St. Enda’s, which was 
opened last year in Dublin as an institution intended to be as 
Irish as Eton or the City of London School is English. 

Very interesting, too, is the account of the proselytizing 
tendency of the Irish Protestants, who were even clever 
enough to have missionaries trained to speak the Irish lan- 
guage so as to sejze more intimately the inner spirit of the 
people. 


On the whole it must be admitted [writes Mr. Lynd], that 
the Irish Catholic accepts the Protestant missionary with great 
tolerance. There has been trouble in the streets of Cork, and 
I believe, in the streets of Galway, owing to the presence of 
missionaries preaching militant Protestantism in the public 
places in each city. But the Catholics as a whole take these 
attacks on their faith calmly, much more calmly than would 
Irish Protestants take similar attacks on Protestantism. ‘The 
Catholic, indeed, may pray in his churches for the conversion 
of his non-Catholic fellow-Christians, but I do not believe 
there is anybody treer from the proselytizing spirit than the 
ordinary Irish Catholic—even the ordinary Irish Catholic 
priest. A score of exceptions do not disprove my contention. 
Irish Catholics nearly always give a fine example in respecting 
the religion of their neighbors. A Protestant rowdy does not 
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object to flinging a stone at a chapel window, but a Catholic 
rowdy will think twice, or oftener, before he will do any dam- 
age to a Protestant Church. 


Politics are not dealt with at great length; there is one 
chapter on Sinn Féin, which the author calls “the new note 
in politics,’ and in which he is evidently a firm believer. 

Catholic readers will doubtless resent many things in Mr. 
Lynd’s book, notably his criticism of the clerical control of 
schools, his condemnation of Cardinal Logue’s act in sup- 
pressing the paper called The Jrish Peasant, and his quite un- 
accountable omission of Canon Sheehan’s work from the review 
of contemporary Irish literature. They will not fail, however, 
to appreciate his sincerity and his comparative freedom from 
prejudice. The volume includes some fine illustrations from 
photographs. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. By H. H. Britan, Ph.D. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.35. 


This book is an attempt to get at the meaning, aim, 
power and influence of music. The author states first in gen- 
eral terms those outlines of musical knowledge which may be 
obtained in any of the numerous handbooks of musical theor- 
ists. He divides his work into three parts: An Introduction, 
which treats of musical form, scales, and analysis; A Psycho- 
logical Analysis of Music, where considerable space is given 
to a consideration of rhythm, melody and harmony; and The 
Philosophy of Music, under which heading are grouped chap- 
ters on the universality, versatility, power and content of 
music, together with a chapter on musical criticism and the 
value of music in education. 

The title of the book is somewhat grandiose, and arouses 
too great expectations. We feel that a false foundation has 
been built upon in several places, and bizarre standards have 
been adopted. Still, we cannot quarrel with this as the author 
has a perfect right to his opinions, which he gives without 
being dogmatic. Out of all the chapters, the last one, on the 
educational value of music, appeals to us as being the best. 
But throughout the book it strikes us as strange that no con- 
sideration of the folk-music of various peoples—which contain 
such wonderful examples of perfection in melodic form—should 
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be given. We should like to take exception to the statement 
on page 133 regarding the power to compose a melody. At 
best, the statement as it stands is but a half-truth and very 
misleading to any musician who is not thoroughly acquainted 
with that branch of music in which melody is studied fully— 
national music. Otherwise, we have nothing to criticize in 
the volume, and desire to recommend it to those interested in 
the development of music. 


MY LIFE. Authorized translation from the German. By Rich- 
ard Wagner. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 2 Vols. 
$8.50. 


In Wagner’s own short preface to this book he explains 
its erigin and purpose, as follows: 


The contents of these volumes have been written down 

directly from my dictation, by my friend and wife, who wished 
me to tell her the story of my life. It was the desire of both 
of usthat the details . . . should be made accessible to 
our family and to our sincere and trusted friends. 
As the value of this autobiography consists in its unadorned 
veracity, which is . . . its only justification, therefore, 
my statements had to be accompanied by precise names and 
dates ; hence, there could be no question of its publication 
until some time after my death; . . . and on that point 
I intend leaving directions in my will. 


Wagner’s admirers and all who are interested in the work 
and personality of this extraordinary man, may be congratu- 
lated on the conditions which have allowed Frau Wagner to 
give to the public these lively memories of his toils, hardships, 
courageous struggles, and final artistic triumph; for we are 
now able to assume that sympathetic point of -view—the artist’s 
own—which, always necessary in estimating any man of genius, 
is doubly demanded in the case of one whose scope and origi- 
nality, peculiarities of temperament, and intense individuality, 
have made it nearly impossible that he should be understood 
by the many. Indeed it is unlikely that in some ways, even 
with the most sympathetic efforts to accept his own explana- 
tions, his character will rouse such admiration and affection 
as that of Liszt, for example; yet the story of ‘‘one who 
dares” (the meaning of the word Wagmer), one who persists 
through all discouragement, who from youth to old age main- 
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tains heroic efforts to be true to his highest ideals, one who 
though pre-eminently occupied with imse/f in relation to his 
work, is yet capable of great generosity, deeply touched by 
kindness, loving and forgiving, alive to all beauty, and always 
ready with help for noble ends, this story must touch many 
sympathies and be deeply interesting. 

There can be no question of the “‘ veracity,” of these pages, 
for Wagner was not only truthful and candid, but from his 
early youth he had kept a detailed record; the “little red 
book,” which always accompanied him, being frankly the in- 
tended source of his expected biography. 

Perhaps the freshest and most charming of his reminis- 
cences are those of his childhood, with the attractive pictures 
of German domestic life; the picnics, christmas-trees, home 
amusements, and little Richard’s introduction to things the- 
atrical, through his kind and generous step-father, an actor 
and painter; his own father having died in 1813, the year he 
—the youngest of seven children—was born. The child’s ex- 
periences even included an appearance on the stage: ‘‘As an 
angel sewn up in tights, with wings on my shoulders, main- 
taining a laboriously practised pose.” 

Strangely, on this occasion, the orchestra leader was Carl 
Maria Von Weber, that Weber whose music Richard later so 
profoundly admired, and later still, for the translation of whose 
remains from England to his native Germany, he arranged, 
and conducted the ceremonial music, and at the solemn re- 
ception made his first public oration. 

His good step-father died when Richard was about seven, 
and after that—the deluge! There was a learned but eccen- 
tric old uncle who took him for a while, then -there were 
schools from which he ran away, teachers from whom he 
couldn’t learn, at thirteen even a short turn at starvation in a 
garret where he lived on coffee and wrote verses, his where- 
abouts being unknown to his family. Then came a short time 
of wild student-dissipation, out of which his own disgust 
brought him, periods of intense absorption in out-of-the-way 
studies, some bitter instruction from experience—the only 
teacher whose lessons were effective—and finally out of this 
chaos emerged a dramatic artist, poet and musician, his brain 
teeming with unheard-of art-works and his daily necessities 
requiring attention to the ordinary and sordid. 
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Here is the tragedy of the years from the age of twenty- 
one (when after his first season of orchestral conductorship 
his assets were: a load of debt, a brown poodle and a young 
actress-wife as poor as himself); to his fifty-first year when he 
met for the first time his generous patron, Ludwig II., just 
become King of Bavaria at the age of eighteen, whose pleas- 
ure it was to rescue, help and inspire the almost exhausted 
artist. 

With this episode in 1864 the biography disappointingly 
ends. Wagner died suddenly in Venice, in 1883, almost seventy 
years old, and the continuation of his dictation was one of the 
tasks he had set for that winter. Any one who cares to pur- 
sue the story which is dramatic and romantic to the end, will 
find Henry T. Finck’s Wagner's Life and Works (1893), The 
Correspondence of Lisst and Wagner (1889), and the Art-Life 
and Theories of Richard Wagner by Burlingame (1875) of great 
interest. 

Though the years here covered are highly important it is 
impossible to give, in a sketch, any idea of the various and 
incessant activities, of the friendships, enmities, travels and 
trials with which they are crowded. In the midst of uncer- 
tainty, want, political exile and mental suffering, Wagner yet 
composed, and even managed to get produced many of his 
great works, and had found the germs of others. For all this 
detail it is necessary to read the book. 

The volumes are externally attractive and there is a good 
index. The translation seems but fairly good. It is rather 
clumsy, too much inclined to slang expressions {such as ‘“‘a 
fake orchestra,” ‘‘he did something,” “for all he was worth,” 
and contains a reckless number of double adverbs such as 
** moderately loudly,” “sufficiently kindly” and the like. It 
is a pity there are so many typographical errors. 


LETTERS OF JOHN MASON NEALE, D.D., Selected and edited 
by his daughter. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
$2.50, 

A few years ago The Life of Dr. Neale was published 
and excited so much interest that this volume has been 
called for as a supplement to it. It gives a further insight 
into the character of one who had no small part fn the ap- 
proximation towards Catholic doctrine in England in the past 
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century. Students of hymnology cannot fail to be interested 
in one whose hymns, and especially whose translations of 
medieval hymns, are some of the most beautiful in the Eng- 
lish language. The letters in this volume begin with the year 
1826 and end with 1866, a very short time before his death. 
Although placed as a child under the care of an Evangeli- 
cal, and although he went to Cambridge in the days when 
Simeon’s influence was ‘still a power, Dr. Neale’s archzological 
and artistic susceptibilities brought him from almost the be- 
ginning into sympathy with the Tractarian movement, then 
just at its start. The slovenly way in which he found the 
services celebrated in some of the Catholic churches which 
he visited seems to have been one of the stumbling blocks 
which prevented his becoming a Catholic. This looks like 
straining out a gnat and swallowing a camel, in view of many 
facts which he mentions as to the way in which things were 
done in the Establishment. For instance, at a church which 
he visited in the West of England, it was customary to bap- 
tize children without using water at all, merely reading the 
baptismal service. This, of course, was but a single case, at 
least he knew of no other. It indicates, however, the wide- 
spread contempt for a right administration of even the most 
important sacrament which then existed, one which would not 
be possible in the Catholic Church, and renders it more than 
probable that the line of continuity with the ancient Church 
was cut by negligent administration of the one sacrament upon 
the validity of which all the others depends. 

Most of the letters are addressed to the eminent ecclesi- 
ologist, the Rev. Benjamin Webb, and deal with the revival 
of church architecture and embelishment. The conversion of 
Cardinal Newman, the Gorham Judgment, the revival of 
hymnology and of the ancient music, the foundation of the 
convent at East Grinstead are other matters of considerable 
interest dealt with by Dr. Neale in these letters. But on the 
whole it seems doubtful whether the work will contribute to a 
higher estimation of its author. It leaves many matters unex- 
plained of which an explanation will be looked for by those 
interested in the development of his theological opinions. He 
seems to have been hasty in his judgments and to have 
been influenced more by feeling than by reason. Especially 
does he seem to have no other standard than his own likes 
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and dislikes and to have made them more a rule of faith 
than those do whom he would have called Protestants. Nor 
is there wanting a certain superciliousness as well as flippancy 
in his treatment of various subjects. This work has almost dis- 
enchanted us with one whom we have long admired. 


WHO ARE THE JESUITS? By Rev. Charles Coppens, S.J. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. 50 cents. 


At last we have a handy compendium of information con- 
cerning the Society of Jesus. Often have we wondered why 
some Jesuit did not publish such a book as an antidote to 
the reams of slander and nonsense written about the followers 
of St. Ignatius. Father Coppens has now supplied the want 
by writing a most interesting little volume. He traces the 
history of the Society from the days of its founder’s conver- 
sion from worldliness; he shows how the few followers of St. 
Ignatius gradually increased in numbers, and how by their 
learning and spiritual activity they swept back the tide of 
Protestantism in several corners of Europe. But as their num- 
bers grew and their influence extended, enemies also began 
to appear in all countries except Protestant Prussia and Or- 
thodox Russia. The various so-called Catholic governments 
raged against them, and threatened a savage repetition of the 
Reformation if the Pope would not suppress the Society. 
Clement XIV., a weak man, submitted, and ruled the Jesuits 
out of existence by the Bull, Dominus et Redemptor. With ad- 
mirable obedience the Fathers of the Society disappeared from 
the public eye. But St. Ignatius had not founded them out 
of whim. They were required by the Church, and in a few 
years came their re-establishment. Since then the Society 
has been as active as ever, fighting the good fight; the valiant 
assailants of the enemies of the Church. 

In twelve chapters Father Coppens traces the ups and 
downs of the Society, and in the last of these chapters he 
states and refutes, briefly, the many slanders—such as “‘ the 
end justifies the means,’”’ “the Jesuit Oath,” “the Jesuits are 
rich,” “the Jesuits mix too much in politics”—that have been 
sent broadcast to unscrupulous enemies. One particular me- 
dium for spreading these slanders has been the Lucyclopaedia 
Britannica, with its ignorant and prejudiced article by Dr. 
Littledale. Father Coppens evidently had his book on the 
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press when the new edition of this encyclopedia appeared, or 
he would have dealt with the objectionable article by the late 
Father Taunton. 

We commend Who Are the Jesuits? as a very useful 
book, written in an attractive manner. It should find a place 
on the bookshelves of Catholic families and in the libraries of 
our societies. It would be a welcome addition if the date of 
the Bull of suppression were added when the opportunity offers 
itself. 


THE BEAUTY AND TRUTH OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. Edited 
by Rev. Edward Jones. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25, 


These sermons by the Very Rev. F. von Hutton, are se- 
lected, translated, and adapted from the German work in five 
volumes. They were preached in Vienna, and produced a 
strong impression there. They are intended, primarily, for 
priests whose duties are so arduous that they have little time 
for study and the preparation of sermons. The enthusiastic 
introduction by Archbishop Ireland, will doubtless bring this 
volume into general circulation, He says: ‘‘I consider these 
sermons masterpieces of sacred oratory, and I make the prayer 
that every priest in America will soon be in possession of 
them, whether in German or in English.” These discourses 
are brief, and it would be easy for any one, after reading 
them, to reproduce the thoughts ‘presented according to his 
individual style and ability. 


MODERNISM. By Cardinal Mercier. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 50 cents. 


Miss Lindsay has done well in translating these contribu- 
tions of Cardinal Mercier to the ever-growing literature cone 
nected with Modernism. Of the three essays which the book 
contains, the first-—‘‘ An Address to Professors and Students ’— 
is not of any great value, neither may any particular distinc- 
tion be attributed to the third—‘ A Letter to the Catholic 
University of Madrid’”’; but the second—‘“‘ The Cardinal’s Pas- 
toral Letter on Modernism,” is of itself well worth preserva- 
tion in permanent form. In it he speaks with no uncertain 
voice. He shows what Modernism is, whence it comes, and to 
what it tends. He also points out with emphasis the possi- 
bility of good-meaning Catholics being led astray by the at- 
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tractiveness of Modernist teachers. Besides the philosophical 
trend of his paragraphs, there is much of what we are accus- 
tomed to call common sense embodied in these pages. 

We are sure that considerable good will follow on the trans- 
lation of the Pastoral. Above all, we hope that his words of 
advice regarding the formation of a small collection of relig- 
ious books in Catholic families, will not only be read with in- 
terest but put in practice. The absence of these books is in 
some degree the cause of many false conceptions concerning 
religion. 

The publishers have done their work well (we have noticed 
only one slight error); but fifty cents is too high a price for 
fifty-five pages of printed matter in these days of cheap 
literature. A foreword, giving the dates of the three sections 
of the book, would be a useful addition to the book. 


THREE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE SPIRITUAL 
LIFE. By Moritz Meschler, S.J. St. Louis: B. Herder. 
$1. 


It is the special value of this thoroughly excellent treatise 
that the author at once reduces the spiritual life to its founda- 
tion. He takes in succession its three underlying principles: 
prayer, which is the light, the life, the very breath of the 
soul; self-denial, the moral force and strength, which renders 
one victor in the strife with his lower nature; and love, which 
leads us to our ultimate aim and end, the object of the soul’s 
eternal worship, our Lord Jesus Christ. It would be difficult 
to put the “science of the saints” into a form better fitted to 
meet the needs of the soul seeking to know and serve God. 
Some .one has said, ‘‘to be profound is to be simple,” and 
there is a sweetness and simplicity in the style of these con- 
siderations that make it easy to grasp and to assimilate the 
profound philosophy they contain. 


THE SECOND SPRING. By Cardinal Newman. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 50 cents, 


The fact that one of Cardinal Newman’s works has been 
edited with introduction, notes and exercises for the use of 
academies and colleges will be of interest not only to teach- 
ers and students of English but also to many other admirers 
of Newman. Hitherto The Second Spring has been inaccessi- 
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ble in the school editions of Newman, published by Henry 
Holt and by Houghton, Mifflin, It is contained in the selec- 
tien published by Charles Merrill Co. To those who are fa- 
miliar with this ‘‘ Romantic” or ‘“‘ Hebraic” triumph of ora- 
tory, the above announcement might easily give rise to a 
doubt whether the true appreciation of this inspired sermon 
can be fostered by any kind of textual criticism or rhetorical 
analysis. Fortunately, the editor of this sermon has abstained 
from all pedantic comment of a linguistic nature. Part I. of 
the Introduction gives in three stimulating pages “‘ The Occa- 
sion and the Merits of Zhe Second Spring.” It might have 
been followed by a brief chronological outline of Newman’s 
life, a bibliography, and a few suggestions to students as a 
possible point of view and devices that make the study more 
intelligent—for example, that of constantly visualizing the 
audience. However, without such additions the} first three 
pages constitute an excellent foreword to the student and the 
teacher. Part II. of the Introduction is rather involved, even 
for the average college senior, and is apt to leave the impres- 
sion that, after all, Newman’s oratory—especially Zhe Second 
Spring—is not very profitable for the ordinary rhetorical study 
—the avowed purpose of this edition. Part II. would be bet- 
ter as an introduction to the notes; its study should follow, 
rather than precede, the first reading, 

The text, like the rest of the book, is printed in excep- 
tionally clear type and, save for the paragraph numbers, bears 
no indication of the detailed analysis and imitation to which 
it is to be subjected by means of the notes and exercises. 
The typographical systems of annotated texts are very imper- 
fect. For classroom purposes it is desirable to have nothing 
appear with the text but the numbering of each paragraph or 
stanza and of every fifth line within these divisions. For 
study-hall purposes the text and annotations should appear 
on the same or opposite pages. Perhaps the compromise sys- 
tem adopted in this book is as good as any yet devised. The 
notes and exercises are less fortunate than the Introduction. 
This emphasizes the fact that Zhe Second Spring is not built 
along architectural lines, that it resembles an improvisation in 
music, that “‘we are given some clue to the course of the 
thought yet not definite enough for the ordinary audience;” 
nevertheless the notes, outside of some valuable comments on 
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diction, are a study of topic sentences; development by defi- 
nition, division, paraphrase by comparison, proof of topic by 
contrast, and development by enumeration; choice and order 
of details; and similar analytical topics of doubtful value even 
when applied to other works of Newman that exhibit more 
structure, or to the writings of Irving or Macaulay, both oy 
whom can be: proved guilty of greater mechanism in their 
sentence and paragraph structure. The examples of exercises 
modeled on Zhe Second Spring read like mechanical copies, 
done word by word, with the model paragraph before the 
eyes of the student or in his mind’s eye. Surely Franklin’s 
imitations of Addison, Stevenson’s imitations of Browne and 
others, and Newman’s imitations of Cicero were not of this 
‘ character. The giving of a piece of selected criticism to be 
applied to its allotted paragraph seems likewise mechanical 
and overdone. To dissect a Pentecost flower, or peony, and 
then to reproduce a petal in paper or wax, might be of bene- 
fit to makers of artificial flowers, but the process would be of 
little, if of any, value to the horticulturist. Despite its limi- 
tations, this book is a step in the right direction. It is to be 
hoped that this edition will lead to others, well adapted to 
Catholic colleges as, for example, the sermon on “ Purity and 
Love” might be. 


LANDS OF .THE SOUTHERN CROSS: A VISIT TO SOUTH 
AMERICA. By Charles Warren Currier, Ph.D., Washing- 
ton, D.C, Spanish American Publication Society, $1.50. 


Lands of the Southern Cross is the graceful and appropriate 
title given to his book on South America by the author, Rev. 
Charles Warren Currier, Ph.D. Dr. Currier is widely known 
as an authority on the history of Spanish colonization in 
America, and of Spanish-American literature. He was chosen 
as delegate to represent both the United States Government 
and the Catholic University of America at the International 
Congress of Americanists, recently held in Buenos Ayres, and 
has gathered into the present volume his impressions and 
records of the voyage. In his character of delegate he was 
naturally afforded greater facilities for observation than the 
average tourist could command; his accounts and criticisms 
are therefore based upon accurate personal knowledge. He 
writes in detail of Brazil, more up-to-date than romantic; of 
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Uruguay, and of Argentina, where, in Buenos Ayres, the 
Americanist Congress was held. Then, proceeding to the 
lands on the Pacific coast, he takes the reader through Chile, 
through Peru, with its historic and sacred memories, and cn 
the particularly interesting return journey by Panama and the 
West Indies. Yn dealing with each country the author gives 
an exhaustive account of its history, resources, and industries, 
and a careful portrayal of its inhabitants, their character and 
manners of life. Especially in Argentina, Chile, and Peru he 
makes a thoughtful study of the present status and activities 
of the Church, and of its influence upon education. The 
author’s attitude toward his subject is admirable; he avoids 
both patronage and undue criticism. 

It may not be out of place to remark that a book some- 
what similar has very recently been published—Across South 
America, by Hiram Bingham, Ph.D., delegate of the govern- 
ment and of Yale University to the Pan-American Scientific 
Congress held at Santiago in the winter of 1908. Dr. Bing- 
ham, we believe, records a trip largely coinciding in route 
with that described by Rev. Dr. Currier, and offers, it would 
appear, a study and criticism along similar lines. A compari- 
son of the two books might be of interest. 


THE LECTIONARY: ITS SOURCES AND HISTORY. By Dom 
Jules Baudot. Translated from the French by Ambrose 
Catol. B. Herder. St. Louis: $1. 


Those who read Dom Baudot’s volume on The Breviary 
awaited with no ordinary interest the appearance of this 
translation of his work on The Lectionary. The present volume 
is laid out on historical lines, and the evolution of the Lec- 
tionaries ig traced out clearly. ‘‘ By Lectionaries is meant, in 
a general way, the liturgical books containing the special pas- 
sages of Holy Scriptures which are read in the public ser- 
vices, particularly at the Mass.” This is how the author states 
the subject of his work. But he subdistinguishes so that no 
confusion may come to the reader. He shows the distinction 
between the Lectionary and the Evangelary’; the former being 
the collection of the Acts of the Apostles, the latter a col- 
lection of the Gospels. A special ‘name was given to the book 
containing both these collections. It was known as the Comus, 
Liber Comitis, Liber Comicus. 
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From this he passes on to a historical discussion as to the 
use of the Old and New Testament lessons in the Mass, and 
quotes a large number of authorities. But he points out that 
preciseness of method and uniformity of law were not to be 
found at first, for the practices of each individual church de- 
pended on the actions of its bishops. Provincial Councils 
made efforts to overcome those sources of irregularity, but in 
reality uniformity came only as a result of the spread of the 
Benedictine rule. Dom Baudet points out that there were no 
marks in the lessons for the reader to finish; his stopping 
depended on the presiding cleric, who brought the reader to 
a halt when he thought fit. The Comus attained considerable 
fame in the West by the tradition that St. Jerome was its 
author. Recent research, however, appears more inclined to 
give the honor of authorship to Victor of Capua (573). Dom 
Baudot also deems it probable that the Lectionary of St. 
Gregory was a different compilation from his celebrated 
Sacramentary. 

A very useful section of the book is that on the distri- 
bution of the Lections. Several pages are alloted to this por- 
tion, which gives chapter and verse of the Bible for each 
lection used on the Sundays and principal feasts, as well as 
during the great liturgical seasons. Added to this section, 
Chapter III on the documents available is of the utmost value 
to students who may desire to begin a search on their own 
account among original sources. First is given a list of manu- 
scripts that were known to Blessed Tomassi, then follows 
those of Ehrensberger, and then another list of the evan- 
gelaries cited by Tomassi. In rapid succession come good 
lists of manuscripts mentioned by Delisle, Dom Guéranger 
and De Rossi, and a few miscellaneous notes on other docu- 
ments. These lists add an unmistakable value to the book, 
a value indeed that Dom Baudot seems to minimize. 

The section on the ceremonies observed for the Lections is 
well done, though perhaps slightly too diffuse. We should 
have liked to see the present paragraphs slightly rearranged 
so as to bring similar points of liturgical observance more 
closely in conjunction. From the ceremonies to the book of 
the Lections itself is a logical step, and the author has much 
interesting matter to tell us regarding the lavish decorations 
of the manuscripts. Some of these were bound in ivery, gold, 
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silver, and emblazoned with precious stones. They testified to 
the great love of the Catholic Church for the Sacred Scriptures. 

We have necessarily only touched here and there on the 
many good things that Dom Baudot has to tell us. He has 
not spared taking pains with the work, and we trust the book 
will have a large circulation. 


THE COMIC SPIRIT IN GEORGE MEREDITH: AN INTERPRE- 
TATION. By Joseph Warren Beach. London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.25. 


In twelve chapters the author discusses several phases of 
the comic spirit, in the highest sense of that word, in Mere- 
dith’s works. First of all he lays down as the foundation of 
his work what the comic spirit is and the possible distinctive 
attributes of it. He finds that the comedy of Meredith is 
“humor of the mind”; that in the eyes of the author of 
The Egoist the most important part of humor is to make people 
think. From this consideration a transit is made to an ex- 
amination of the humorous element of the principal of Mere- 
dith’s works, as for instance, Shaving of Shagpat, Richard 
Feverel, and a group of five novels, beginning with Sandra 
Belloni and ending with General Opie and Lady Camper; which 
group Mr. Beach calls the Book of Snobs, after Thackeray’s 
famous volume. Other chapters are given over to The Sentimen- 
talists, The Amazing Marriage, Diana of the Crossways, of which 
Mr. Beach has not a very high opinion. 

The work will be a useful one tor students of Meredith, 
But in saying this we by no means wish to admit that we 
agree with all the author states. To many of the ideals he 
sets up, the theories he propounds, and points in his exposi- 
tion of humor we feel antagonistic. Much of what he says 
looks like special pleading, and is calculated to destroy confi- 
dence among literary folk. We fail to see the humor of cer- 
tain passages of Meredith, and in no place are we so lament- 
ably obtuse as in the passages where Meredith preaches his 
lax ideas of morality. The man who respects God and His 
Commandments cannot very well extract humor from the 
snobbery of women who were ashamed of their own father, 
who lied, who contracted illicit unions. Meredith’s position 
in literature is secure, but not all the praise which is now 
his will he receive when the coldness of time plays it part. 
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A couple of misprints—pp. 148, 172—make their sentences 
difficult to be understood. The Index is good; its divisions 
into sections being very useful for hasty references. 


THE LIFE OF BLESSED JOHN EUDES. By the Rev. Matthew 
Russell, S.J. New York: Benziger Brothers. 90 cents. 


Born in the beginning of the seventeenth century, and for- 
gotten for two hundred years, his recent beatification has fixed 
the attention of many upon Blessed John Eudes, who had 
scarcely heard of him before. He was distinguished for singu- 
lar purity of heart and unswerving devotion to his vocation, 
as well as eloquence in the pulpit, and an indefatigable zeal 
for souls. During the plague of 1631, he gave his personal 
service to all who were most destitute and abandoned, and 
slept at night in a large cask in a field to which the abbess 
of a neighboring monastery, sent him food when he returned 
to it. 

Perhaps the most splendid and enduring monument of his 
work for God is the Congregation of the Good Shepherd, now 
spread through the civilized world. He also founded the Con- 
gregation of the Lady of Refuge, and the family of his own 
sons, commonly called Eudists. 

In this compact little volume, Father Russell, S.J., gives a 
clear and interesting memorial of this great servant of God. 


FRANCE UNDER THE REPUBLIC. By Jean Charlemagne Bracq, 
Litt.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50. 


To him who desires to read the effusions of a narrow- 
minded, prejudiced and bitter French Protestant this book 
will be welcome. Our duties from time to time during the 
past few years have caused us to read a large amount of lit- 
erature on modern France, and we can say that in all of it 
we have never met anything like what is contained within the 
covers of France Under the Republic. The title tells the con- 
tents, which may briefly be stated as a biased comparison of 
the condition of the country under the Empire and now under 
the Republic. When stripped of its cheaply- got statistics the 
comparison resolves itself into a fierce, dishonorable attack on 
the Catholic Church; such an attack, indeed, as would ema- 
nate from the lips of a peripatetic ‘‘anti-Romanist”’ lecturer 
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of the Maria Monk type. It is a book over which any hon- 
orable, educated Protestant who knows France will hang his 
head in shame, for he cannot but help perceiving the false- 
hoods, contorted facts, and imaginings of this Frenchman. 


PASCAL. LA VIE RELIGIEUSE ET SON APOLOGIE DU CHRIS- 
TIANISME. Par H. Petitot. Paris: Beauchesne et Cie. 6fr. 


“‘So great is Pascal’s authority that every one seeks to 
claim him for himself,” says Pére Petitot as he plunges into 
the well-worn controversy as to the orthodoxy or heresy of 
the writer of the Pensées. For the fact that the Port Royal- 
ists claimed him to be all theirs is not conclusive proof in it- 
self. Pascal himself disclaimed his connection with Port Royal 
as the author of the Letters to a Provincial, but he was so 
deeply engaged in convicting the Jesuits of hair-splitting that 
he seems to have fallen into the practice himself over this 
assertion. Pére Petitot in his volume makes a very careful 
study of the whole question of Pascal’s orthodoxy. As the 
author of the Ajologie du Christianisme he declares the Church 
may claim him with perfect security. The ensées have never 
been condemned. He does not go beyond the surface of the 
dispute between the Jesuits and the Jansenists which gave rise 
to the Provincial Letters, and ultimately to the condemnation 
of Port Royal. This is a relief to the reader who has already 
grasped the main outlines of that painful piece of history. 

Pére Petitot gives us a most delicate and sympathetic 
study not only of Pascal’s intellectual attitude towards Chris- 
tianity, but also of his most intimate promptings of heart and 
mystical experiences. He expresses great admiration for the 
saintliness of Pascal’s life. He speaks of his resignation under 
almost incessant bodily and nervous suffering, of his austerity, 
and of the warmth of his affections. He will not hear of Pas- 
cal’s being the rather inhuman incarnation of intellect that he 
has so often been painted, and with the gloom of certain at- 
titudes of his towards original sin and the Jansenist doctrines 
of insufficient grace and predestination he contrasts Pascal’s 
intense joy in his own conversion. 

It is because of this sympathetic treatment of Pascal’s 
character and temperament that Pére Petitot’s rejection of the 
supposed death-bed retractation of Jansenism is the more im- 
pressive. That those who loved Pascal best did the greatest 
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harm to his fame by claiming him so unconditionally for Port 
Royal is, alas, not an isolated case. How often would the 
silence of friends as to the orthodoxy or otherwise of the 
dead be a truer service to his most intimate convictions than 
the explanations they clamorously make to the world. The 
good Abbé Beuerier felt justified in giving Pascal absolution 
on his death-bed. 

Various works have been written to prove that Pascal re- 
tracted at his death—notably a recent volume by M. Jovy. 
Pére Petitot devotes his appendix to the study of this ques- 
tion. His final pronouncement runs thus: 


Was there possibly in Pascal’s life a final conversion little 
suspected? Was it perhaps the goal of a progressive march 
towards orthodoxy? This is the whole question. Most of 
the critics note in Pascal’s last years a certain evolution, but 
while M. Jovy claims this evolution to have been in the direc- 
tion of orthodoxy, we believe it was rather in an opposite di- 
rection, towards a more uncompromising Jansenism. 


Lord St. Cyres’ study of Pascal (Pasca/, by Viscount St. 
Cyres. Smith, Elder & Co., London) is written from what 
we may call a more mundane point of view. He gives us the 
painful controversy against the Jesuits in great fullness. He 
also takes the worldly period very seriously and goes into 
various small quarrels and jealousies over scientific discoveries. 
The book is very thorough in its own way, and Lord St. 
Cyres’ dry humor and attractive style make it pleasant read- 
ing. But there is a certain lack of comprehension of the 
workings of God in the soul of man that strikes a chill in the 
chapters on the conversion of Pascal, and Lord St. Cyres is 
more at home in the dozen and more technical discussions of 
Pascal’s scientific researches than in the regions, to us more 
interesting, of his religious experience. 


L’ART DE TROMPER, D’INTIMIDER ET DE CORROMPRE 
L’ELECTEUR. By Charles Marcault. Paris: Bloud et 
Cie. 

Every day we are receiving evidences of the decay and 
degeneracy of modern France, and now comes before us for 
review a book of over five hundred pages crammed full of proof 
of moral and political corruption and shame. We are clearly 
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shown how the governing tyrants of the country manage to 
dupe the electorate, and, failing to deceive, have recourse to 
intimidation and physical force to gain their ends. M. Mar- 
cault makes his thesis clear and evident, but as we read we 
feel inclined to say that all things considered there is a large 
slice of puerility and incapacity in the average Frenchman, 
who seems to be drawn aside by any kind of red-herring, 
and who is wonderfully and magnetically attracted by shady 
tricks of corruption and palm-greasing. On the whole M. 
Marcault only lowers the character of his compatriots in the 
eyes of English-speaking people. 

One chapter in particular—sth, of Part II.—is singularly 
illuminating as to how the government openly shields the 
most flagrant interference with the ballot boxes. A member 
of the Chamber of Deputies proves up to the hilt a case of 
tampering with the boxes, and changing the result of the 
election. But no heed is taken of his expostulations, and the 
individual elected by corruption because he is a supporter of 
the doc is allowed to retain his seat in the Chamber. After 
reading this, one will not be surprised at anything happening 
in France, and all we can say is, that the system of election 
over there is one huge fraud from start to finish. 

To those who write for the press, and who wish to have 
data at hand, no better book could be had than this of M. 
Marcault. It would take an ordinary journalist several years 
to form a collection of clippings on recent history in France, 
and he would then find that in no way could his clippings be 
found of equal utility with this book, for the great value of it 
consists in the speeches, documents, political addresses, plac- 
ards, etc., which are given in full, and thus the reader can 
get his knowledge accurately and from primary sources. 


FENELON. ETUDES HISTORIQUES. Par Eugéne Griselle. 
Paris: Hachette et Cie. 3 /7. 50. 


There are many valuable notes in this volume, but the 
manner in which the collection has been arranged, and the 
mode of printing adopted, make the book as unpleasant a one 
to read as it has ever been our misfortune to meet. For the 
printing of the various letters in the original seventeenth cen- 
tury French, we can see no valid reason; this could have 
been done very easily in an appendix if the modern version 
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had been incorporated into the text. All through the book 
very little order is in evidence; indeed it looks sometimes as 
if a studied attempt to avoid it had been the idea of all con- 
cerned, This is a great drawback for the student of history. 
We can never know too much about the great Prelate of Cam- 
brai, or about the Church affairs of the period in which he 
flourished. It is all the more pity, then, that when new ma- 
terial is at hand it is given to us in such a form that many 
turn away in despair at the very sight of the printed page. 
The only redeeming feature in the volume before us is the 
presence of two good Indexes. 

The main object of the book is to show Fénelon as a 
preacher, and to dwell on the episode of the condemnation of 
his Mazimes des Saints. Concerning the latter there are some 
new letters to the nephew of Bossuet, who had been promi- 
nent in urging on the action of the Holy See. 


NICOLAS CAUSSIN, CONFESSOR OF LOUIS XIII., AND CARDI- 
NAL RICHELIEU. UNEDITED DOCUMENTS. By R. P. 
Camille De Rochemonteis, S.J. Paris: Alphonse Picard 
et Fils. 


This book will be of particular value to those interested 
in the times of the later Louises because it throws light on 
the marvelous attention to detail by which Cardinal Richelieu 
so long maintained his empire. It treats at length of Mlle. 
de la Fayette, the child whom at the age of fourteen Cardinal 
Richelieu recognized as his most dangerous enemy, and of 
Father Caussin, the upright, heroic Jesuit confessor to Louis 
XIII. 


HE GARDEN OF THE SUN. By Captain T. J. Powers, 
U.S.A. (Boston: Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25.) From 
Homer down to Mr. Kipling’s Soldiers Three, stories of fight- 
ing have ever been dear to the hearts of men, and there is a 
welcome for a new novel of army life in the Philippines, by 
Captain T. J. Powers, U.S.A. The book iscalled The Garden 
of the Sun, has pages of exciting fights and pages of almost 
boyish humor, and is lively from beginning to end. The love 
theme, however, is a sad affair; we are wearying of the mar- 
ried woman as heroine and the divorce court as the golden 
gate to “ happiness ever after.” 
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HF JOURNEY’S END, by Frances Cooke (Benziger 
Brothers. $1.85), is a story of life in a New England 
mill town. Its first chapters show, and show very ably, some 
problems of the labor-capital contention but as the story pro- 
ceeds it becomes the conventional love tale, not guiltless of a 
touch of melodrama. The theme of the mills and their workers 
might very profitably have been developed. That the author 
has ability is shown in the fine character picture of Mrs. 
Lackland, owner of the Lackland Manufacturing Company. 
Long past middle age, and the mother of two grown-up sons, 
Mrs, Lackland still keeps a firm, jealous grasp on the busi- 
ness which she manages calculatingly and conservatively, with 
stern justice, but never with personal kindness for the mill 
hands. She represents a certain type of the New England 
business woman and as such is very well portrayed. 


SYCHIC PHENOMENA, SCIENCE AND IMMORTAL- 
ITY. By Henry Frank. (Boston: Sherman French & Co. 
$2.25) is an unscientific, unscholarly jumble of fact, allegation 
and hypothesis. The author was early informed by his bishop 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church that his ideas were un- 
orthodox. After leaving Methodism, he founded ‘‘ The Metro- 
politan Independent Church” in New York City. It was 
apparently at the desire of this congregation that he ventured 
into the scientific and occult fields represented by the present 
book. Judging by the result, he was without.the necessary 
training in psychology, physics and other branches of science 
to undertake such a work. 


gree LEGER, par Father Camerlinck, O.P. (Paris: J. Ga-~ 

balda et ‘Cie), is a delightful contribution to ‘‘ The Saints.” 
The life of the valiant Bishop of Autun is opportune and en- 
couraging at a time when we repeat the question of the Psalm- 
ist: ‘‘Why have the nations raged against the Lord and 
against His Christ?” 


A CITE FUTURE, by Louis de Meurville, (Paris: Li- 
brairie Plon) is not, as its name would imply, an im- 
aginative picture of the possible city of the future, but a dis- 
quisition on the moral and social questions of the day, 
written, so the author tells us, with the sole hope of exciting 
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our interest in these problems and aiding in their solution. 
Modern society is found sadly deficient in personal and cor- 
porate justice, and we are told that a community in which it 
is possible for one person to die from hunger is not civilized, 
and that in three centuries our era will be regarded as some 
pretentious ones among us used to regard the Middle Ages. 


A CRISE ORGANIQUE DE L’EGLISE EN FRANCE. 
(Paris: Bernard Grasset.) Paul Vulliard considers the 
question from an intellectual and disciplinary point of view, 
pointing out also an interior origin. The writer’s remarks on 
the disciplinary side of the crisis will surprise many. He does 
not hesitate to offer a solution of the abnormal situation of 
the Church in France. 


A FAMILIA DE SANTA TERESA EN AMERICA. Par 

‘Dr. D. Manuel Maria Polit (B. Herder), In his introduc- 
tion, Dr. Polit ably describes the work of the religious orders 
in America, the contemplative sharing with the active in 
spreading the Gospel of Christ. The book gives an interesting 
account of St. Teresa’s brother and his descendants in Amer- 
ica, especially of his daughter, the first American Carmelite. 


ACRATISSIMI CORDIS JESU. Par Fr. J. C. Cardinal 

Vives (New York: Fr. Pustet), is a series of contem- 

plations and daily prayers for the year taken from the writ- 
ings of the saints. 


ISTORIA DE LA EDUCACION Y LA PEDAGOGIA. 
Por el P. Ramén R. Amado. The author of this volume 
has made a careful study of the classical and monastic periods 
of education, and his work is an excellent defence of the 
Church as teacher. La Comuniién Frecuente Y Diaria VY La 
Primera Comunioén, por el Juan B. Ferreres, S.J., gives a clear 
solution to the many difficulties presented against early First 
Communion. Principios Fundamentales del Derecho Penal, por 
el P. Victor Cathrein, gives the reader useful knowledge on 
the fundamental principles cf penal law. La Comuniin De Los 
Nios Inocentes, por el P. Ramén R. Amado, contains excel- 
lent instructions for mothers on the manner of prepare the 
young for First Communion. 











Foreign Periodicals. 


The Tablet (15 July): ‘‘To Drink the Hemlock” is a review 





of the political world——Dom A. Kentigern Milne, 
O.S.B., deals with ‘‘ Bishop Hay’s Place in History,” in 
view of the approaching centenary celebrations. ‘The 
life of Bishop Hays,”’ says the author, “‘ practically means 
the history of the Catholic Church in Scotland for near- 
ly half a century.”"———-C. Dease writes at length of 
‘‘The Holy Well of Doon,” situated in the Highlands 
of Donegal, and of the pilgrimages which are made 
thereto. 

(22 July): The Catholics of Scotland will celebrate 
in October the hundredth anniversary of the death of 
one of their greatest prelates, Bishop George Hay, Vicar- 
Apostolic of the Lowlands, from 1769 to 1811.——The 
Holy Father, helped by the generosity of the faithful, 
expended over eight million francs in the relief of the 
earthquake-stricken Sicilians and Calabrians. The 
Labor party in England is endeavoring to unite with 
the Labor members of Parliament in the Dominions to 
form an organization “for enlightening public opinion 
and demonstrating the solidarity of the Labor move- 
ments in the Empire.” 

(29 July): The Second National Catholic Congress was 
held in a district teeming with historical memories— 
New Castle-on-Tyne.——lIn ‘‘ Catholics and the Minor- 
ity Report,” J. W. Gilbert, K.S.G., states that “if there 
is one subject above all others which should be kept 
perfectly free from party politics, it is the administra- 
tion of public assistance.” 

(5 Aug.): “ The strike among the London dockers has 
arisen out of what is confessedly a misunderstanding 
by the men as to an agreement which had been arrived 
at between their representatives, the employers, and the 
Port of London authorities.”——‘“ Catholic Views on 
the Crisis,” discusses important letters on the Consti- 
tutional crisis from Lord Llandaff and from two Catho- 
lic members of the _House, Mr. Rowland Hunt and 
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Major Mark Sykes.—Egerton Beck takes exception 
to the treatment accorded the Augustinian Canons in 
the Encyclopedia Brittanica. The most serious matters 
on which it has gone wrong are the relations which 
existed between the Canons and their charges, and the 
question of the General Chapter. 

The National (Aug.): ‘‘ Episodes of the Month,” again devotes 
a great deal of space to the European situation, discuss- 
ing ‘‘the weakness of England by land: and sea.” 

‘‘ Anarchy and the Scuttle,” by Ignotus, declares that 
‘‘the British people find themselves confronted with an 
internal crisis of the gravest character at the very mo- 
ment when abroad they are faced by a deliberate chal- 
lenge.”———‘ Military Policy and War,’’ by the Earl 
Percy, sounds yet another note of warning for the ben- 
efit of Great Britain. “A Fielding Find,” by Austin 
Dobson presents two of Fielding’s latest letters, recently 
brought to light. These letters relate to his last voy- 
age to Lisbon in search of health——‘‘ African Big 
Game Shooting for Women,” by Mary Bridson. The 
Earl of Denbigh studies the “Beet Sugar Industry,” 
apropos of which he says that ‘‘it would be hard to 
find in the whole range of human progress a more 
striking example of the enormous benefits arising from 
the triple alliance of Science, Industry, and Agriculture.” 

Dublin Review (July): Herbert Thurston, S.J., traces the Cor- 
onation Order of George V.to the Egbertine Pontifical 
of the eighth century. He attacks the popular exag- 
geration, found even in the Encyclopedia Brittanica, of 
the king’s ecclesiastical character. William Wistar 
Comfort gives a portrayal of ‘‘ The Saracens in Christian 
Poetry,” rather more conventional and romantic than 
historical——The spiritualizing assistance of the Catho- 
lic Church as necessary for race culture and for the suc- 
cess of the Eugenics Education Society, is the theme 
of the Rev. Thomas J. Gerrard. Mgr. R. H. Benson 
draws the specialist’s attention to the other “‘ Points of 
View” besides his own.——TIn “ Catholicism aad the 
Spirit of the East,” Canon William Barry argues that 
the Papacy survives because it is the hierarchical em- 
bodiment of the supernatural, the guardian and expo- 
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nent of the Revelation to the Hebrews.——Francis Mc- 
Cullagh explains ‘‘The Portuguese Separation Law,” 
and pronounces it an effort to exterminate all religion. 

The Month (August):‘* Christianity and Woman’s Rights,” 
by Rev. Jos. Keating may be summarized in the four 
following propositions: ist, Christianity does not dis- 
criminate between the sexes in the religious sphere on 
any natural grounds; 2nd, Christianity holcs that the 
sexes are complementary, hence no single standard to 
determine their relative excellence; 3rd, Christianity 
assigns to the father the official headship of the family 
on the strength of God’s revelation; 4th, Christianity 
favors every development of woman’s personality, in- 
tellectual, moral, political, which leaves proper scope 
for her functions in the family.——‘' The Clergy and 
Social Study,” by Rev. Chas, Plater emphasizes the 
necessity of social study among the clergy, and points 
out the dangers which will follow its neglect. The 
Rev. Herbert Lucas in an article entitled ‘Socialism 
and Social Reform,” indicates the chief reasons why 
no well instructed and conscientious Catholic may be a 
Socialist. 

Le Correspondant (10 July): ‘‘A Question of Justice,” is an 
unsigned article on the: present bone of contention 
between the English and French speaking Catholics 
of Canada—“‘ The French Language,” which, it is 
hoped, the recent visit of Cardinal Vannutelli will 
help to solve.——‘ Across Bolivia,” by Prince Louis 
of Orleans describes the scenery and customs of the 
country observed on a trip from Cochabamba to Santa 
Cruz in the Sierras.——Fortunat Strowski has a de- 
scriptive article of the life and works of ‘‘Theophile 
Gautier,” whose centenary is celebrated this year. 
“‘The School Question in Holland,” by Paul Ver Schave, 
is the history of the struggle between the Dutch Goot 
and the Religious Sects concerning religious education 
for their youth.——In ‘‘ Our Churches in Danger,” Max 
Doumic describes the architectural beauty of the churches 
in the district of Lyons and their present danger for 
lack of repairs.——‘‘ Souvenirs of the Papal Zouaves,” 
by M. de Traissan, tells of their campaigns against the 
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Garibaldians and brigands of Italy, and describes the 
army of the Loire. 

(25 July): ‘‘The Public Spirit in Germany,” by Henri 
Moysset describes the interest which the Kaiser takes in 
the advancement of the economic life of Germany, and 
the enthusiasm he instills into the hearts of the busi- 
ness men.——‘“ SS. Francis of Sales and Frances of 
Chantal,” by Henri Bremond describes the spiritual life 
of master and pupil with extracts from the letters of 
Francis of Sales.——‘“In Abyssinia,” by George Ré- 
mond describes the customs of the country and the last 
days of Emperor Menelik.——‘“‘ Men of the Day,’ is an 
unsigned article, being a character sketch of Joseph 
Cailloux, and a study of his administration. ——‘ Gen- 
eral Booth and the Salvation Army,” by M. Renaud 
gives a history of the General and the Salvation Army 
and a description of the manner of conducting their 
religious meetings. 

du Clergé Francais (15 July): S. O. Fillion’s sketch of 
“The German Inquiry into the Life of Jesus,” deals 
chiefly with M. Drews and M. Jefka, the former denying 
the actual existence of Jesus, the latter his Messiahship. 
These and other theses have been refuted by competent 
Catholic scholars, Dr. Jacob Schaefer, Hilarin Felder, 
O.F.M., and F. X. Kiefl——E. Vacandard contributes 
an article on ‘‘The Composition of Martyrologies, and 
the Unauthentic Saints.’”’” Confusion of legends about 
persons of the same name, and the misapprehension of 
monumental inscriptions are largely responsible for be- 
lief in unauthentic saints———Ch. Calippe treating of 
**Catholics and Syndical Organization” gives a brief 
account of labor organizations in France and elsewhere, 
——P. Batiffol writes of “The First Christians and 
War.” 

(1 Aug.): L. Venard presents the first half of an article 
dealing with “Christian Origins.” In this instalment 
he treats of the historic existence of Jesus, the value of 
Christian sources of evangelical and apostolic history, 
the kingdom of God, the person and work of Jesus, and 
the Gospel in the face of Hellenism and Judaism. 





In his ‘‘ Chronicle of Apologetics” J. Bricout considers 
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among others the following topics: ‘‘The Apologetic of 
Lacordaire,”’ ‘‘An Essay on Experimental Apologetic,’’ 
** The Church and Progress,” ‘‘ The Miracles of Lourdes.” 
——‘ The Sovereign Independent Pope” is the title of 
an article by Flourens, former Minister of Foreign Af- 
fairs, briefly sketching the machinations of the Masonic 
Fraternity to ruin the Church in southern Europe. 
Pratique d’ Apologétique (1 July): R. Garrigon Lagrange 
treats of the proofs of the existence of God comform- 
able to the anti-modernist oath under five heads: God 
the end of all things; God as known by the light 
of reason; The means by which He is known; 
The manner; and the possibility of this knowledge. 
—‘‘The Odes of Solomon” is an analytical study 
by A. de Boyssen.——J. L. de la Verdome in ‘“‘ The 
New Formula of the Protestant Declaration at the 
Coronation of George V.” reviews the history of the 
Declaration. 

(15 July): ‘‘ Viaticum and Extreme Unction for Chil- 
dren,” by Andrieux—a history of the Church’s practice 
from the time of Charlemagne in regard to Viaticum 
for children—gives also the ruling of the Fourth Lateran 
Council in this matter.——H. Lesétre treats of charity 
in more notes on ‘‘ Preaching and the Preacher.”—— 
E. Beaupin’s “‘Jottings of a Missionary.” 


La Revue du Monde (1-15 Aug.): The continuation of Baron 





Bonnal de Ganges article on “‘ Alsace-Lorraine and Bis- 
marck Judged by History and Diplomacy,” ascribes to 
the Chancellor the crime of precipitating the war with 
France, and quotes M. Tiers’ analysis of the causes of 
the war and its outcome.——“ The Protestations of Al- 
sace—Lorraine against Prussian Annexation,” and ‘‘ The 
Official Protestations Abroad against the Dismember- 
ment of France,” form the matter of chapters second 
and third of this third section——The genesis of the 
Concordat, the document itself, and its fate are pre- 
sented in the Abbé Féret’s continued study of the re- 
lations of ‘‘ The Empire and the Holy See.”——*“‘ Let- 
ters from Prince Eugene to the Emperor During the 
Captivity of Pius VII. at Sarona,” follow. The story 
of “The Booty of the Bee” is completed.——‘‘ Ambi- 
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tion,” by A. Deran, the beginning of an historical drama 
of the time of Julian the Apostate, promises well both 
as to interest and force.-—“‘ The Eleventh Chapter of 
the School Question in the Canadian Northwest,” by 
Arthur Savaéte, considers the justice of the Canadian 
educational situation from the standpoint of international 
law. The valuable study in Syntax and Orthography 
is completed. 

Etudes (5 July): Louis Chervoillot finds numerous traces of 
Modernism in the Leila of Fogazzaro, yet notes his 
good intentions and personal devotion. ‘‘ An enigmatic 
character,” instinctively supporting compromised causes, 
he made persevering but futile efforts to reconcile Ca- 
tholicism with advanced religious, scientific and politi- 
cal theories ———Apropos of the recent coronation in 
England, J. de la Serviére summarizes the characters 
and reigns of the two preceding sovereigns. ‘‘ Victoria 
was entirely German in her ideas and tastes; Edward 
VIL, ‘a European gentleman,’ as free as possible from 
insular mentality; . . . King George, sailor, Puritan, 
country gentleman, belongs to England and to her 
alone; the British nation has finally assimilated its 
dynasty.” 

Biblische Zeitschrift (Aug.): Prof. S. Euringer in a paper on 
‘The Egyptian and Cuneiform Analogies to the Find- 
ing of the Codex of the High Priest Helcias,” follows 
E. Naville into a comparative study of Egyptian par- 
allels to 4 Kings 22.———P. B. Kloevekorn, O.F.M., writ- 
ing on ‘‘Jesus Before the Jewish Authorities,” states 
that Jesus stood before the Jewish sanhedrim only 
once, and that He was condemned as a blasphemer by 
reason of His claim that He was the Messias. This 
claim in the mouth of a poor, despised Galilean seemed 
to them blasphemy against the God Who had promised 
them a glorious, royal theocracy and a great and vic- 
torious king who would rule over His nation. 








Recent Events. 


Although the external troubles of 

France. France have been by far the more 

serious, those with which she has 

been threatened in her own internal affairs have scarcely been 
less grave. The new ministry of M. Caillaux has been ani-. 
mated rather by the spirit of M. Briand than by that of M. 
Monis. The latter leaned rather towards conciliation, and 
concession to the demands of the men who had been involved 
in the railway strikes of last year, and who had in conse- 
quence lost their employment. He therefore received the 
support of M. Jaurés, and the collective Socialists of whom he 
is the leader. M. Caillaux offered a firmer resistence to their 
demands, not thinking the yielding to them would be for the 
best interests of the country. He thereby excited the hostil- 
ity of M. Jaurés and the Socialists in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties, and of the railway men througheut the country, co-oper- 
ating with the Confederation of Labor, an organization which 
is bent upon a revolutionary reorganization of society by the 
most violent of means, the operations of which have for a 
long time caused a feeling of unrest and anxiety to prevail as 
to the immediate future. A campaign of what is called sado- 
tage has been inaugurated and carried on in all parts of the 
country. Outrages of various kinds have been perpetrated for 
the mere sake of doing injury, irrespective of the persons who 
were to suffer, whether they were innocent or guilty. At- 
temps have been made to wreck trains by various methods, 
telegraph lines have been cut, and all kinds of ways in which 
it was possible to inflict malicious injury have been adopted. 
This has been going on for some time, but of late there has 
been a great increase in their number. From October last to 
the middle of July there were no fewer than 2,936 cases of sado- 
tage of one form or another. During that period in only two 
instances were the perpetrators brought to trial. This seems 
to indicate widespread sympathy with the movement. In a 
few cases it was soldiers that were caught in the act. In fact 
there has been a revival of the anti-militarist propaganda of 
M. Hervé who is suffering imprisonment for the part which he 
took, and it has been found necessary to place him in closer 
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confinement. The government has indicated its firm deter- 
mination to spare no effort to put down and suppress, by 
every means in its power, all attempts of this kind. It thereby 
excited the bitter hostility of the Socialists who,in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, vented their fury on the Prime Minister by 
loud-voiced execrations, and even assailed with blows certain 
members of the Chamber who offered opposition to their de- 
mand that the strikers should be reinstated. There are some 
who think that it will be necessary to recall M. Briand to 
power, he being the one man who has a policy which is at 
once firm and conciliatory. A demonstration which the So- 
cialists proposed to make on the National Féte was forbidden 
by the government, and the offices of the residences of certain 
notorious labor agitators searched by the Prefect of Police. 
Certain incriminating documents are said to have been found, 
Late in the day the Budget has been passed and the money 
found for the Old Age Pensions. 

For some unexplained reason considerable opposition to 
the Pension Act has been offered by workingmen, some of 
them having positively refused to comply with its provisions. 
The Féte Nationale was celebrated with becoming rejoicing 
although cries of @ bas Failicres! a bas Lépine! were raised 
by Socialists and the Camelots du Roi. 

Certain of our modern teachers, journalists, dramatists and 
novelists, have been showing the world the degree of civilization 
to which they have attained by fighting duels one with another. 

With reference to the command of the army, serious dif- 
ferences of opinion have arisen between the Army Council 
and the General who would act as Commander-in-chief in the 
North East of France in case of war. The dispute caused 
some little anxiety for reasons somewhat too technical to be 
understood by the general public. It has been settled by the 
Cabinet. The new arrangement is said to secure a more com- 
plete unity of command. For the first time in the history of 
the Third Republic the French army has a Commander-in- 
Chief designate, the impersonal Army Council being relegated 
to the background. The new arrangement will enable the 
officer who is to command in the event of war to have a hand 
in shaping in peace-time the instrument which he will be 
called upon to wield. This reorganization has been generally 
welcomed by public opinion. 
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The internal troubles of France 
France, Germany and Morocco. bear no comparison with those 

which have threatened from out- 
side. The latter, indeed, may have been the means of avert- 
ing the former, for often common foes make potential enemies 
into friends. What motive Germany had for sending a war 
vessel to Agadir is still uncertain. It does not appear to be 
probable that it was done in order to provoke a general war, 
for an easier way to have done this could have been found. 
Nor does it seem likely that of set purpose she was claiming 
a part of Morocco, for the integrity of this country is pro- 
vided for by the Act of Algeciras to which other Powers besides 
France are parties, and such a proceeding would have pro- 
voked their hostility. It is true that the advance upon Fez 
of the French forces and the occupation of the capital were 
considered by many Germans to be for the purpose of a 
permanent occupation of the country, and that the alleged 
invitation of the Sultan was a mere pretext. Moreover the 
Mannesmann Brothers have been active in urging the Ger- 
man government to take steps to protect the interests in 
Morocco which they have been so enterprising in securing. 
But the more probable solution of the question seems to be 
that it was only a characteristic way of calling to the atten- 
tion of France certain desires which Germany had of rectify- 
ing the frontiers of her Cameroons colony and of enlarging 
its borders. These claims, it is said, were mooted by Ger- 
many when the agreement was made with France in February 
of 1909, by the terms of which Germany recognized that all 
her concern with Morocco, outside of the Algeciras Act, was 
economic, and that France had a superior political relation to 
Morocco which other Powers were bound to respect. France, 
it was said, had neglected to give the attention that was due to 
Germany as the consideration for having made this agreement, 
and Germany therefore took this way of reminding her. How- 
ever this may be, immediately after the incident, the govern- 
ments of France and Germany entered upon what were called 
conversations which by mutual consent were to be kept secret 
from the rest of the world. These conversations, however, 
had only gone cn a few days when by some means or other 
it leaked out that the compensation which Germany required 
in order that France might be left with a free hand, amounted 
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to the cession to Germany of the better part of the French 
Congo, consisting of some 200,000 square miles of territories 
and embracing two of the best harbors on the African West 
Coast as well as of the reversion of the whole of the vast 
possessions of Belgium in Africa, which is held at the present 
time by France, in case Belgium should ever wish to relin- 
quish them. This enormous demand brought Great Britain 
upon the scene, for the transfer to Germany of such an ex- 
tent of territory would effect so great a change in the bal- 
ance of power, the preservation of which is one of the main 
features of Great Britain’s policy, that it was impossible for 
her to allow such a change to be made. Moreover, she was 
bound by her entente cordiale with France to support her in 
the event of her rights being unjustly jeopardized. The Prime 
Minister, Mr. Asquith, lost no time in declaring that Great 
Britain was interested in the matter, and Mr. Lloyd George, 
who is by no means disposed to be warlike, went out of his 
way to say that Great Britain would be unworthy of her 
place among the Nations if she allowed such changes to be 
made. ; 

Preparations for war were quietly made, part of the Navy 
was placed in a favorable position for action, leaves of ab- 
sence were recalled, the ships coaled day and night, insur- 
ances were effected against the risks of war. It was made 
evident that Great Britain meant to be consulted, and that no 
such arrangement as that proposed by Germany could be made. 
The conversations between Germany and France are still going 
on in secret, and up to the time that this is being written, 
no conclusion has been reached. But it is widely said that 
the claims of Germany have been brought within more reason- 
able limits, and that there is, therefore, hope of a peaceful 
settlement of the question. The fact that France’s ally, Rus- 
sia, espoused her cause, has contributed largely to the more 
peaceful outlook. The whole of the action of Germany in this 
matter seems to be based on a notion accepted of her people 
that, as their country is the strongest Power on the Continent, 
she has the right whenever any other nation, through the 
logical outcome of events, has obtained an increase of power, 
to receive a similar extension of her influence. This is not a 
very comfortable doctrine for her neighbors. 
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‘France and Spain have been on 
France, Spain, and Morocco. good terms for a long period, but 
the expedition to Fez excited such 
strong feelings of hostility among large numbers of the Span- 
ish people that it looked as if war might break out. Spain 
for many centuries has held several places on the coast of 
Morocco, and the mere fact of her close contiguity to the 
Moorish territory makes it a matter of great importance to 
her who is to be its possessor. In the ultimate and much-to- 
be-desired break-up of the power of the Moors, Spain would 
have a clear claim to a part of the country—to the whole, if 
she were strong enough. Compared with Spain Germany is a 
mere intruder. To a certain extent this was recognized by 
the Act of Algeciras. To France and to Spain the right of 
police-regulation was given. Certain districts are recognized 
by France as being within the sphere of influence of Spain. 
It is, therefore, not to be made a matter of blame if Spain, 
_ seeing France advancing to the capital, felt a certain degree 
of anxiety. The steps, however, which she took to vindicate 
her rights were ill-advised, for they excited the hostility both 
of the French and the Moors, and could only be justified by 
the conviction that France was acting in bad faith and meant 
to retain permanent possession of the territory temporarily 
occupied. The affronts offered by Spanish officers in Morocco 
to the official representatives of France brought matters to a 
head, and had Spain refused to make the explanation demanded 
by France, matters might have taken a very serious turn. There 
is now every reason to believe that a peaceful way will be found 
to effect a settlement between the two countries. Whether 
there was an understanding between Germany and Spain for 
the action taken by them in Morocco, is at present merely a 
matter of conjecture. 
The events, political and social, 
Great Britain. which have been taking place in 
Great Britain call for at least a 
brief reference in these notes. For various reasons no attempt 
as a rule to refer to British politics has been made in “ Re- 
cent Events” of which the chief is that it is hard to keep 
due proportion—to say enough and not to say too much. 
But an exception may be made on this occasion. Whether 
the Bill limiting the power of the House of Lords is a revo- 
VOL, XCIIl.—54 
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lution, or an evolution ‘too long retarded, will be a matter in 
dispute between the opponents and advocates of the change. 
That all power rested with the people and that its will was 
to be done when ascertained, and that the duty of both Lords 
and Commons was to ascertain that will has long been com- 
mon ground to both Conservatives and Liberals. The only 
question was as to the way of finding this out. The Lords 
claimed the right to force a General Election for this purpose 
whenever they thought there was a doubt. This right the 
Liberals denied, claiming that by the very essence of the 
House of Commons it was the voice of the people. The 
Bill therefore which has now become law gives to the Com- 
mons the position claimed by them, and while it takes away 
from the Lords every vestige of control of finance it leaves 
to them the power of delaying measures to which they ebject 
and in some cases this will involve the submission of the 
question to the consideration of the country. There is, there- 
fore, no change in the source of the power; all that has been 
done is to facilitate the access to that source—to find what is 
thought an easier and a more efficient way of learning its will. 

There is no doubt that the motive power which has given 
sufficient strength and impetus to the movement to secure 
this change has been derived from the prevailing desire for 
the amelioration of the great mass of the people. England 
has been called the paradise of the rich but the hell of the 
poor. While a tenth of its population is submerged, it has 
been commonly said of late that some twelve millions are liv- 
ing from hand to mouth, more or less on the verge of sub- 
mersion. For large numbers—how large it is impossible to 
say—it has long been utterly impossible to find employment. 
This state of things has brought the conviction home to the 
mass of the people that a change in the social arrangements 
of the country is necessary, and this conviction has borne 
fruit in several measures that have already passed into law 
while several more are projected. That the Lords would show 
themselves intractable was taken as certain and therefore it 
was necessary to render their opposition futile. The political 
change is due to what may be called the Social Revolution 
which is impending. 

The Old Age Pensions Act was the first of those meas- 
ures, although it had been preceded by several more or less 
inefficacious attempts to find work for the unemployed. Pen- 
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sions are now given to all persons seventy years of age who 
are really poor and in need. This involves an expenditure of 
some sixty millions a year. To provide a remedy for unem- 
ployment, Labor Exchanges have been established in a large 
number of places throughout the Kingdom, and these Ex- 
changes have proved a great success. Another measure, of 
the success of which not so much has been heard, is the 
establishment for certain sweated industries of Trade Boards, 
consisting of employers and employed, for the purpose of fix- 
ing the minimum wage for the respective trade. The much- 
talked of Budget contained provisions for facilitating the dis- 
tribution of land by taxing unearned increment, and unde- 
veloped property, and there is no doubt that further steps 
will be taken to destroy the monopoly of the land held in the 
hands of the few, which is characteristic of the English land- 
system. To complete the list, there is before Parliament at 
the present. time a proposal of the government to give state 
aid to insure against unemployment, illness and inability to 
work, while the complete reorganization of the Poor Law is 
one of the tasks of the immediate future. To the student of 
social questions and to those who desire for the mass of the 
people the improvement so much needed, future legislation in 
Great Britain should prove of great interest. 

The treaty with Japan which has just been concluded de- 
serves mention, not only because it tends to secure peace for 
a further period of years, and removes an obstacle to the 
Arbitration Treaty with this country which has just been 
signed, but also because it initiated the new policy of Great 
Britain in dealing with her Colonies. For the first time the 
treaty before being signed was submitted to the consideration 
of the self-governing Colonies, the Premiers of which were 
then assembled in London. This indicates that they are no 
longer subject states of Great Britain but sister-states and 
it forms a step to that Imperial Parliament which possibly 
the future may see in which they will sit side by side with 
the Mother Country. 

The signing of the Arbitration Treaties between Great 
Britain and this country, and France and this country consti- 
tutes an epoch in international relations, but as the necessary 
confirmation by the Senate has not yet been secured, and it 
is even doubtful whether it will be secured, notwithstanding 
the almost universal approbation of the treaties which has been 
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shown by the people, it would be premature to express com- 
plete satisfaction or to be sure that a new step has been taken 
in the world’s progress, 
“The poor Albanians lack the 
Turkey. mighty voice of a Gladstone to 
proclaim these horrors to the 
world from the tribune of Parliament, and in the name of God 
to call a halt.” Ia these days in which selfish interests seem 
all powerful and mediocrities have the control of the course 
of events, even those who could not see their way to agree 
with Mr. Gladstone in all things’ may well regret that he is 
not himself here, and that he has left no successor capable of 
making even an effort to rouse Europe to take effective steps 
to put an end to the proceedings of the Turks. Thousands 
of men whose only crime has been the defense of long-exist- 
ent rights have been deliberately starved to death, women 
have been thrown into their burning homes, their children 
bayoneted while clinging to the breasts of their mothers, and 
other outrages too horrible to mention have been perpetrated, 
while Austria, Russia and Italy, the three Powers to which of 
late has been entrusted the care of the Balkan peoples, have 
stood quietly looking on, each one afraid of taking any step 
for fear of exciting the jealousy of the rest. The Press of 
Austria, it is true, or a part of it, has been outspoken, and 
has not failed to reproach the government for its failure to 
discharge its duty. For the Catholic Albanians, who are the 
chief sufferers, are under the protection of Austria, and con- 
sequently they have a claim upon that Power. If belief may 
be placed in what is said on good authority, and to which no 
contradiction has been given, during the crisis which followed 
the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina arms were distrib- 
uted among these very Albanians for political purposes, while 
now that they are being starved not only is no help of any 
kind given, but the proposal to send food has been forbidden 
by Count Aehrenthal, who has again resumed the charge of 
Foreign Affairs. To such a degree of heartless impotency 
have the Powers been reduced by the exclusive pursuit of 
selfish interests. It is some consolation to learn that the 
Catholic ‘Archbishop of Westminster has associated himself 
with the Bishop of London and leading Dissenting Ministers 
in an appeal for funds to help the Albanian sufferers. — 
The situation is indeed a complicated one. So much 
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satisfaction was felt by all the world that the degrading des- 
potism of Abdul Hamid has been brought to an end, that the 
hearts of all went out to the Young Turks who had, at great 
risk to themselves. effected the deliverance of so many of the 
inhabitants of the world from a soul-destroying thraldom. 
But the Young Turks are proving themselves by their pro- 
ceedings in Albania this year and last to be substantially the 
same as the rest of the Turks, bent upon establishing their 
own domination by fire and sword. It is beginning to be 
seen, as a Catholic Paper at Vienna says, that there is no 
remedy for the evils that have so long existed, unless the 
Turks whether Old or Young are driven out of Europe where 
they have so long been camped. The odious spy-system 
which was characteristic of Abdul Hamid has, of course, been 
abolished, but it has been superseded by the brutal methods 
recently adopted, having for their object the making all the 
various races that dwell in Turkish territories into one homo- 
geneous nation, and that the Ottoman. This attempt was the 
cause of the Albanian rising last year and this. The privi- 
leges which the various tribes had possessed for centuries were 
taken away, among these the most valued of which is the right 
of carrying arms. An aggravating circumstance is that the suc- 
cess of the Young Turks was largely due to the support they 
received from the tribes now being suppressed. Had not the 
Albanians thrown in their lot with the movement it would 
have failed. It was only when Abdul Hamid heard of their 
defection that he submitted. 

In the default of the Christian Powers an appeal was made 
to the Jews. It is somewhat humiliating to have to acknowl- 
edge this, especially as it was not successful. The real power in 
Turkey, and this is another thing that adds to the complication, 
is not the Cabinet which sits at Constantinople, but the Council 
of the Committee of Union and Progress which sits at Salon- 
ika. Its secret behests have controlled the government hitherto, 
although an opposition is being formed which advocates more 
moderate methods and an honest and open constitutional pro- 
cedure. This Committee is secret, but, as is becoming known, 
it is under Masonic influence, and that the Jews and Crypto- 
Jews of Turkey have had influential part in its organization. 

The Jews, therefore, of Turkey, are to a certain extent re- 
sponsible for the recent proceedings, inasmuch as they have 
great influence upon the Committee, which is the real author 
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of the sanguinary methods adopted in Albania. It was, there- 
fore, urged upon the Jews, who are now so well treated in the 
rest of Europe and the world, that they should use their in- 
fluence with their co-religionists in Turkey to secure the 
adoption at once of more humane and wiser methods. For 
bad as are the European Powers, there is a prospect that they 
will be forced to take action, and to intervene. To them the 
King of Montenegro, in whose dominions many of the Al- 
banians have taken refuge, has made an appeal.. If a response 
is made, of which there is a prospect, war between Monte- 
negro and Turkey may be averted. If, however, war should 
break out, even the selfish interests of the Powers will pre- 
vent their acquiescing in the subjugation of Montenegro and the 
aggrandizement of Turkey. Turkey has proposed concessions, 
but not satisfactory to the insurgents. Indeed, even if they 
had been satisfactory, no reliance can be placed on their 
being carried into effect, for the Turks keep no faith with 
those who resist their will, as has been proved by the events 
of the past year, and by the fact that within the last few 
weeks they have taken advantage of the armistices which they 
granted to carry on military operations. If submission is} to 
be made by the Albanians, a guarantee is therefore necessary, 
and what guarantee it is to be, is the matter still under dis- 
cussion, or whether under a veiled form something equivalent 
to a guarantee may not be found. The only thing worthy of 
respect that holds the Powers back from taking action is a 
lingering desire to preserve the new régime. But most people 
will be coming to the conclusion that such a régime as it 
has proved to be is not worth preserving. In fact it looks 
as if the Powers had been thoroughly deceived by their sym- 
pathy with the recent revolution and that things are likely 
to be worse for the Christians after that event than they were 
before. For upon the establishment of the Constitution the 
International Organization of Officers, which had a certain 
control in Macedonia, was withdrawn, and to the Young Turks 
was given a free hand to do as they pleased. What it has 
pleased them to do the course of recent events has shown. 
During the festivities which took place at Constantinople 
in celebration of the third anniversary of granting of the 
Constitution, a great fire broke out, which destroyed 3,500 
houses, followed on the succeeding day by another fire in 
which 1,200 houses were consumed. Some 50,000 people 
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were rendered homeless by the two events. Whether they 
were due to accident, or to the malice of the reactionaries is 
not known. But so many untoward events have of late oc- 
curred in the capital and the provinces that a state of un- 
bearable tension exists which usually forebodes massacres, re- 
volts or assassinations. Greek and Bulgar bands are said to 
be moving in the European possessions of Turkey, while in 
the Asiatic the Kurds and the Armenians are stirring, the lat- 
ter threatening to join the Orthodox Church in order to gain 
the protection of Russia. 
While in Turkey the experiment 
Persia. of constitutional government seems 
likely to fail on account of the 
brutality of the people, in Persia its success is doubtful, on 
account of their childish levity. The Mejliss passes its time 
in fruitless debates in undoing one day what it did in the 
preceding. So disgusted was the Prime Minister with its futili- 
ties a month or two ago, that he left the Chamber and gave 
his coachman the order to drive to Europe. He had not 
got far on his way when he consented to be recalled, and 
since his return more serious efforts have been made to deal 
with the difficulties of the situation. The difficulties, undoubt- 
edly, are very great. Chaos and anarchy reign from one end 
of the country to the other. In the South the tribes are at 
continual warfare, more or less open, with each other. Com- 
merce has become so unsafe that Great Britain had, in Octo- 
ber last, to give to the Persian Government an intimation of 
its intention to form a force under Persian officers to keep 
the thoroughfares safe. In deference to the wish of the gov- 
ernment, and in consideration of its promise to maintain order 
—a promise which to a certain extent has been redeemed— 
this purpose has not been carried out, although it was found 
necessary to land men in Southern Persia to suppress gun- 
running in that district. These evils, and the want of funds, 
are beginning to make the somewhat vainglorious Persians see 
that recourse must be had to the help of other nations who 
have not lost all the natural virtues. The finances, as has 
been mentioned before, have been placed in the hands of an 
expert from this country, and in consequence it has been found 
possible to raise a loan. A British officer has been asked to 
organize a fiscal gendarmerie, which is to collect the revenue 
under the superintendence of the American Treasurer- General. 
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Belgians have for some time been in charge of the adminis- 
tration of the Customs, while to Russians is due the efficiency 
of the Cossack Brigade. The calling upon the foreigner for 
help wounded deeply the vanity of many Persians and excited 
. much opposition. Partly on this account and partly from his 
ardent desire to serve his country by placing himself at its 
head a second time, the ex-Shah has returned, and is making 
an effort to regain the threne. He is meeting with a consid- 
erable amount of support, and it is still in doubt whether or 
not he will succeed. Suspicion was at first felt whether Rus- 
sia was aiding and abetting these efforts to restore absolute 
rule. It seems, however, from all that can be learned that 
the pretender received no encouragement from the Tsar or his 
government. The Persian authorities are making every effort 
to frustrate the ex-Shah’s attempt, and have placed a price 
of $165,000 on his head. As doubts were felt as to the 
loyalty of the Prime Minister himself, he was compelled to re- 
sign. The situation at the capital is said to be a’ nightmare 
of intrigue. The policy of Russia and Great Britain, the two 
Powers most concerned in the matter, is said to be one of 
abstention from all action; the question is to be considered 
as a merely domestic concern. A new Cabinet has been formed, 

It is gratifying to note that the new American Treasurer- 
General, who was recommended by our President, has already 
done much to ameliorate the condition of things in Persia, 
It is instructive also to iearn the method he adopted. He 
took the position that he was the servant of the Mejliss, that 
is, the House of Parliament, and would obey only the laws as 
made byit. In particular, he refused to make payments unless 
they were authorized by its authority. Persian ways are illus- 
trated by the fact that Cabinet Ministers had been in the 
habit of issuing drafts at their own will and pleasure. The 
Prime Minister, for instance, asked for an unauthorized credit 
of $500,000, and the fact that the Treasurer-General would 
not sign it was, it is said, one of his reasons for wishing to 
go to Europe. This same gentleman, while one of the largest 
landholders in the country, has paid no land-tax on his es- 
tates for some years. It would be a great pity, if, when a 
beginning was just being made of a change for the better, the 
restoration of absolute personal rule should be restored, with 
its necessary concomitants. 











With Our Readers 


HE press of the country for the past month has been filled with 
the details of a marriage, the very mention of which disgusts 
every clean-hearted man and woman. Wealth, social position and 
a previous scandalous divorce have contributed to give it a wide- 
spread notoriety. 

The fact that a divorced man prohibited by the law of one 
state to enter into wedlock, is to marry again and have his mar- 
riage sanctioned by the very state that prohibited it, and is to 
marry a young girl of seemingly respectable family, is certainly 
nothing new in our country. The frequency of divorce and re- 
marriage have made our land the laughing-stock of the world. 
Such an occurrence—the word well signifies the little importance 
attached by some to marriage and divorce—is quite common not 
only among the rich but also among those not over-blessed with 
this world’s goods. 

* * * 
O those who have eyes to see, divorce is an evil that is doing more 
than all else to {undermine our life as a strong, patriotic 
people. For decades has it cursed our land like a plague and its 
infection is year by year, with ever more disastrous results, spread- 
ing further and further. The reason of such loose morality is the 
general belief that marriage is simply an institution of the state; 
that it should be regulated only by civil law. The non-Catholic 
press of this country, and in fact of the whole world, savagely at- 
tacked the latest legislation of Pius X. on the subject of mar- 
riage, claiming that it was another instance of how the Catholic 
Church seeks to tyrannize over the state, and to rob the state of its 
just rights. 
* * * 
ARRIAGE, this non-Catholic press maintained, can be regu- 
lated by the state and the state alone. The law of the state is 
supreme in the matter and there is no other law. Ofcourse this robs 
the vows of husband and wife of all sanctity and subjects them to the 
caprice of human, very human, legislators. The legislature might 
to-morrow declare that all marriages contracted up to date were in- 
valid ; disrupt every family and throw into chaos the whole social 
body. Under stress of anger or hatred or jealousy or lust or any 
other passion a man will readily argue that no merely human dic- 
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tate of fallible legislators can bind him for life, and will just as 
readily act upon his conclusion. 

If anything were needed to show the unworthy and oftentimes 
corrupt influences that govern our legislators, the daily and 
monthly press of the country for the last five years has supplied 
testimony more than sufficient. And many of the American people 
seem to have concluded that such unworthy influences will continue 
to be effective, for they are preparing to arm themselves with the 
referendum and recall. To call marriage holy and plighted vows 
sacred and then to intrust them into the hands of legislators is like 
storing great treasures in a pasteboard safe. 


* * * 


ET this is exactly what Protestantism has done from the very 
beginning. It denied marriage to be a sacrament. Christ did 
not elevate the vows of husband and wife to a supernatural dignity 
beyond the reach of man. Marriage is a purely human institution. 
Protestantism has become so saturated with Erastianism that it ac- 
cepts the state as sole and final arbiter in every question relating to 
marriage and divorce. ; 
= * * 
T is idle to say that thousands of individual Protestants would 
enter a disclaimer to this; that many clergymen and bishops of 
Protestant churches cry aloud against the abuses that are daily in- 
creasing because of the teaching that marriage has no essentially 
religious character. The Protestant churches have sanctioned 
divorce; their ministers have re-married divorcées; they have offi- 
cially preached that marriage is entirely under the control of the 
state. That one of their number which claims to be nearest to the 
Catholic Church, which indeed at times usurps the name, the Epis- 
copal Church, was brought into being by Henry VIII. because 
Clement VII. refused to grant him a divorce. Henry VIII. made 
himself both Church and state, and in his own person fully illus- 
trated state control of marriage and divorce and re-marriage of the 
guilty party. A writer in the jlatest Encyclopedia Brittanica re- 
peats of Henry VIII. Michelet’s words ‘‘/e nouveau Messie est le 
voi,’” and adds this significant estimate : 


The King was the emblem, the focus and the bond of national unity ; 
and to preserve it men were ready to put up with vagaries which to other 
ages seem intolerable. Henry could thus behead ministers and divorce 
wives with comparative impunity, because the individual appeared to be of 
little importance compared with the state. This impunity provoked a 
licence which is responsible for the unlovely features of Henry’s reign and 
character. The elevation and the isolation of his position fostered a detach- 
ment from ordinary virtues and compassion, and he was a remorseless in- 
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carnation of Machiavelli’s Prince. He had an elastic conscience which was 
always at the beck and call of his desire, and he cared little for principle. 
. . « His mind, in spite of its clinging to the outward forms of the old 
faith, was intensely secular; and he was as devoid of a moral sense as he 
was of a general religious temperament. 


One of Luther’s first acts as founder of a new and “‘ truer’’ re- 
ligion was to grant a divorce to one whose political favor he very 
much desired. The Episcopal Church of this country denies the 
right to the guilty party to a divorce suit to re-marry; the Church 
of England does not deny him that right. 

* * id 

|* is perhaps too much to ask any individual or institution to be 
absolutely logical. The aforesaid marriage that is to be, and 
that has attracted so much public attention has called forth opinions 
on matters of sexual purity and marriage that are not even worthy 
to be called pagan. Is it untair to lay the blame for them on this 
chaotic and immoral teaching of Protestantism itself? We do not 
think it is. We welcome, indeed, the strong, passionate words that 
many of the Protestant clergymen, particularly the Episcopalians, 
have uttered in the face of this outrageous public scandal ; yet what 
will these protests avail? Can not they who utter them and their 
followers also see that reformation is needed at the very roots, that 
the world to-day as it ever did, needs a Savior and that, unless the 
clear, positive teaching of Christ on marriage be restored and obeyed, 

their protests are illogical and therefore fruitless. 

* oe * 
ERHAPS the unusually rank offensiveness, the brazen effrontery 
and the utter disregard of decent public sentiment of the parties 
to this latest divorce and re-marriage scandal, will do something 
towards the creation of a better public opinion ; perhaps it will en- 
lighten many who now sit in darkness. But that such things can 
be, that the press of the country sees fit to give the matter columns 
of reading matter and pages of illustrations, that an influential jour- 
nal like the New York Herald can enthusiastically champion the 
immorality and tell the ‘‘ baying ’’ clergymen to keep their mouths 
shut; that letters signed ‘‘ Christian ’’ and an ‘‘ Episcopal Clergy- 
man ’’ can appear in the public press, denying any religious charac- 
ter to marriage and claiming for both innocent and guilty the right 
to re-marry—all these signs are of ominous portent and surely ought 
not to be disregarded. 


<a 
> 





HE Church throughout the world, and particularly the Church 
in Australia, suffered a great loss in the death of Cardinal 
Moran. His long life of constant labor in every field of endeavor 
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won for him the title of the Master Church Builder of Australia. 
Socially and politically, as well as religiously, Australia owes him 
a lasting debt of gratitude. Neither by voice nor pen was he evet 
idle. His published volumes testify to his ability as a Catholic 
apologist; the history of the country tells of his fearless champion- 
ship of Catholic rights; the churches, convents, schools, charit- 
able institutions, the prosperous condition of the Church in Aus- 
tralia are the memorials of a head and heart that were wholly 
given to the service of Christ and His Church. 


<> 
> 





THE CULTURED FAUN. 


WRITTEN IN 1891 BY LIONEL JOHNSON. 


E, or shall we say it? is a curious creature; tedious after a 
time, when you have got its habits by heart, but certainly 
curious on first acquaintance. You breed it in this way: 

Take a young man, who had brains as a boy, and teach him 
to disbelieve everything that his elders believe in matters of thought, 
and to reject everything that seems true to himself in matters of 
sentiment. He need not beat all revolutionary ; most clever youths 
for mere experience’s sake will discard their natural or acquired 
convictions. He will then, since he is intelligent and bright, want 
something to replace his early notions. If Aristotle’s Poetics are 
absurd, and Pope is no poet, and politics are vulgar, and Carlyle is 
played out, and Mr. Ruskin is tiresome, and so forth, according 
to the circumstances of the case, our youth will be bored to 
death by the nothingness of everything. You must supply him 
with the choicest delicacies, and feed him upon the finest 
rarities. And what so choice as a graceful affectation, or so fine 
as a surprising paradox? So you cast about for these two, 
and at once you see that many excellent affectations and para- 
doxes have had their day. A treasured melancholy of the German 
moonlight sort, a rapt enthusiasm in the Byronic style, a romantic 
eccentricity after the French fashion of 1830, a ‘‘frank, fierce,’’ 
sensuousness 4 /a jeunesse Swinburnienne ; our youth might flourish 
them in the face of society all at once, without receiving a single 
invitation to private views or suppers of the elect. And, in truth, 
it requires a positive genius for the absurd to discover a really prom- 
ising affectation, a thoroughly fascinating paradox. But the last 
ten years have done it. Anda remarkable achievement it is. 

Externally, our hero should cultivate a reassuring sobriety of 
habit, with just a dash of the dandy. None of the wandering 
looks, the elaborate disorder, the sublime lunacy of his predeces- 
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sor, the ‘‘ apostle of culture.’’ Externally, then, a precise appear- 
ance; internally, a catholic sympathy with all that exists, and 
‘*therefore’’ suffers, for art’s sake. Now art, at present, is not a 
question of the senses so much as of the nerves. Botticelli, in- 
deed, was very precious, but Baudelaire is very nervous. Gautier 
was adorably sensuous, but M. Verlaine is pathetically sensitive. 
That is the point: exquisite appreciation of pain, exquisite thrills 
of anguish, exquisite adoration of suffering. Here comes in a ten- 
der patronage of Catholicism: white tapers upon the high altar, an 
ascetic and beautiful young priest, the great gilt monstrance, the sub- 
tle-scented and mystical incense, the old world accents of the Vul- 
gate,of the Holy Offices ; the splendor of the sacred vestments. We 
kneel at some hour, not too early for our convenience, repeating that 
solemn Latin, drinking in those Gregorian tones, with plenty of 
modern French sonnets in memory, should the sermon be dull. 
But to join the Church! Ah, no! better to dally with the enchant- 
ing mysteries, to pass from our dreams of delirium to our dreams 
of sanctity with no coarse facts to jar upon us. And so these re- 
fined persons cherish a double ‘‘ passion,’’ the sentiment of repentant 
yearning and the sentiment of rebellious sin. 

To play the part properly a flavor of cynicism is recommended: a 
scientific profession of materialist dogmas, coupled—tor you should 
forswear consistency—with gloomy chatter about ‘‘The Will to 
Live.’’ If you can say it in German, so much the better; a gross 
tongue, partially redeemed by Heine, but an infallible oracle of 
scepticism. Jumble all these ‘‘ impressions ’’ together, your sympa- 
thies and your sorrows, your devotion and your despair; carry them 
about with you in a state of fermentation, and finally conclude that 
life is loathsome yet that beauty is beatific. And beauty—ah, beauty 
is everything beautiful! Isn’t that a trifle obvious, you say? That 
is the charm of it, it shows your perfect simplicity, your chaste and 
catholic innocence. Innocence of course: beauty is always innocent, 
ultimately. No doubt there are ‘‘ monstrous ’’ things, terrible pains, 
the haggard eyes of an absintheur, the pallid faces of ‘‘ neurotic’’ 
sinners ; but all that is the portion of our Parisian friends, such and 
such a ‘‘ group of artists,’’ who meet at the Café So-and-So. We 
like people to think that we are much the same, but it isn’t true. 
We are quite harmless, we only concoct strange and subtle verse 
about it. And, anyway, beauty includes everything ; there’s another 
sweet saying for you from our ‘‘ impressionist ’’ copy-books. Im- 
pressions! thatis all. Life is mean and vulgar, Members of Parlia- 
ment are odious, the critics are commercial pedants: we alone know 
Beauty, and Art, and Sorrow, and Sin. Impressions! exquisite, 
dainty fantasies ; fiery-colored visions; and impertinence straggling 
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into epigram, for ‘‘the true”’ criticism; c'est adorable/ And since 
we are scholars and none of your penny-a-line Bohemians, we throw 
in occasional doses of ‘‘ Hellenism’’: by which we mean the Ideal 
of the Cultured Faun. That is to say, a flowery Paganism, such as 
no ‘Pagan ”’ ever had: a mixture of ‘* beautiful woodland natures,’’ 
and ‘‘ the perfect comeliness of the Parthenon frieze,’’ together with 
the elegant languors and favorite vices of (let us parade our ‘‘ deca- 
dent ’’ learning) the Stratonis Epigrammaia. At this time of day we 
need not dilate upon the equivocal charm of everything Lesbian. 
And who shall assail us ?—what stupid and uncultured critic, what 
coarse and narrow Philistine? We are the Elect of Beauty: saints 
and sinners, devils and devotees, Athenians and Parisians, Romans 
of the Empire and Italians of the Renaissance. Fin de sidcle! Fin 
de sitcle/ Literature is a thing of beauty, blood, and nerves. 

Let the Philistine critic have the last word; let him choose his 
words with all care, and define in his rough fashion. How would it 
do to call the Cultured Faun a feeble and a foolish beast? 


> 
> 





OT long since a noted educator said in the course of a conver- 
sation with a Catholic friend: 


Catholics sometimes apply for admission to my school, and I do not wish 

to take them. Not because I have any prejudice against a person simply 

because he professes the Catholic Faith, but because I believe so very 
strongly that religion is the best and greatest influence for character-build- 

.ing in a growing boy’s life, and if a Catholic boy comes to my schoo] he 
misses that. It is not practicable for me to send a boy outside constantly to 

get an adequate religious training in his own faith, he does not recognize the 

authority of my religion over him, and so he falls between two stools and his 

loss is a very great one, 


If a non-Catholic sees this so plainly, it certainly ought to be 
clear to the Catholic parent ; yet an examination of the catalogues 
of well-known non-Catholic boarding schools, shows the presence of 
Catholic boys in them who ought not to be there. The absence of 
positive instruction in the faith, the non-Catholic ‘‘ atmosphere,’’ 
and often the anti-Catholic statements heard, or overheard, work 
disaster, and such boys almost inevitably lose their faith later on. 
This is not a theory, but a fact; a fact supported by actual observa- 
tion of many individual cases for years past. 

* * * 


OME parents invent reasons for not sending their children to 
Catholic schools, claiming that they desire a school ot home- 
like surroundings, and one in which individual attention may be 
given to every pupil. Such reasons are not valid to-day, for there 
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are a number of Catholic schools throughout the country that answer 
in every particular these requirements. The pioneer among them 
is, we believe, the Newman School, ot Hackensack, New Jersey, 
founded, with the advice of the late Archbishop Corrigan, by Dr. 
Locke, the noted convert, who is still its director. These boarding 
schools wherein the surroundings are homelike, the students limited 
in number, and the corps of teachers capable, make it unnecessary 
for any parent to risk the precious possession of his son’s faith, by 
putting the latter in non-Catholic surroundings. 

With schools of this kind, and with the many large and excel- 
lent schools conducted by our religious orders, meeting the. purses 
and the tastes of different Catholic parents, no parent need do his 
boy the injustice of depriving him of a Catholic training. 


> 
— 


HE following words of the noted educator, G. Stanley Hall, are 
noteworthy as a contribution to the need of religion in edu- 
’ cation: 


Protestant though I am, I believe that, with the young, morality needs 
religious reinforcement, and in this general proposition I believe the Catho- 
lics are right, and that schools should not be so secularized as to become 
godless. I do not forget that France and Japan are experimenting on just 
this line. But both these countries have been driven to this step by political 
and other exigencies, as indeed we were in the day of intense denomin- 
ational spirit when our schools were divorced from church influences. More- 
over, France and Japan realize the gravity of the problem and are doing 
everything in their power to make civic life and public service and welfare a 
religion. Now, the child’s soul at the dawn of adolescence is nine-tenths 
feeling and instinct, and this age witnesses a vast access of all these old 
hereditary powers that shape human life, while the intellect is still feeble 
and unable to control the passions and sentiments which thus need reinforce= 
ment by supernatural sanction. 
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S.J. 30 cents per doz. 


PLoN-NourRIT ET Cie, Paris: 
Le Nouveau Docteur. Par Jules Pravieux. 3/7. 50. 


P,. LETHIELLEUX, Paris: 
Jeanne d’ Arc et La France, Par le Chanoine Coube, 


RAzOn Y Fg, Madrid: 
La Muerte Real y la Muerte Aparente. By J. B. Ferreres, S.J. 1.50 pesetas. La Curia 
Romana. By J. B. Ferreres,S-J. 6pesetas. Los Esponales y le Matrimonio. By J. 
B, Ferreres, SJ. 3.50 pesetas, 





